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ABSTBACI 

Presented is a jsanual developed by the Hanatee, 
Florida, program for gifted students vhich includes articlc^s by 
leading thinkers, inf or nation on J. Guilford's structiure of the 
intellect aodel, the inportance of cognitive and affective balance, 
creative developaent, checklists, gane^s, and other ideas for teachers 
of gifted students. Articles include the folloving titles and 
authors: "The Bole of the Teacher of the Gifted** (E.P. Torrance) , 
••Belping Children Know The«selves« (D. Sist) , and ••Men Think« (E. 
OeBono) . Offered are an explanation of Guilford's nodel and ten 
creativity lesaons based on the nodel. The ioportance of affective 
and cognitive balance is considered in a section vhlqh includes F. 
Hilliaas' aodel for iapleaenting cognitive-affective behaviors in the 
classrooB and associated teaching strategies and M. Seagoe's list of 
learning characteristics of gifted children. A oajor section provides 
suggestions for facilitating creativit]^^ and includes a checklist of 
teacher attitudes and goals, techniques of creative teaching, five 
lessons in stiaulating creative talent, tvc siaulation gaaes, and 
nays to help children vrite creatively. Also provided is inforaatdon 
on other checklists, guides, and offerings in the Hanatee Gifted 
Progras. Directions for such gaoes as kalah and chess by notation are 
given as is a list of 65 nays for teachers to say ••good for you**. 
(DB) 
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JMILDREN LEARN WHAT THEY LIVE 

If a child Itves with criticisn, 
he learns to condemn. 

If a child lives with hostility, 
he learns to fight. 

If a child lives with fear, 
he learns to be apprehensive. 

If a child lives vlth pity, 
he learns to be sorry for 
himself. 

If a.child lives with encourage- 
ment. 

If a child lives with tolerance, 
he learns to be patient. 

If a child lives with praise, 
he learns to be appreciative. 

If a child lives with acceptance, 
he learns to love. 

If a child lives with approval, 
he learns to like himself. 

If a child lives with recognition, 
he learns to have goals. 

If a child lives with fairness, 
he learns vAiat justice is. 

If a chi. lives xdLth honesty, 
he learns what truth is. 

If a child lives with security, 
he learns to have faith in 
himself. 

If a child lives \^^ith friendliness 
he learns that the world is a 
nice place. 
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The Florida Stnte Board Regulations 
define the gifted as: One who has 
superior intellectual, developmental or 
outstanding talent and is capable of high 
performance including those with demoa- 
strated achievement or potential ability. 
The mental development of a gifted student- 
is greater than two standard deviations 
above the mean on the \7echsler Intelligence 
Scale or the Stanford-Binet IM. 
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This coUeccio., contains an assortment of bright ideas recommended 
b> some of the nations leaders in gifted education EDUCATION OP 
THE GIFTED IS WHATEVER THE BEST IN TEACHING IS. U is ^attUuL 
tox.-ai:d teaching in general and toward students in particular It 
tl,^°'^t^ taxonomy of cognitive learnings'but 

uxtA the very important taxonomy of affective learnings. This 
coilectxoa focuses primarily on the affective domain of education. 
This handbook together with its companion, TheJCntellectually 
Gifted Student; His Nature and Needs is representative of the 
creative thinking of the nation's leading professionals in the field 
of gifted education. 

Edited and Presented By 
J Betty S. Cherry, Ed. D. 

The Manatee Gifted Program, 1976 
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3ECTI0N A 

Thinking and Knowing 

Three Articles by 
Leading Thinkers 

I. The Role of the Teacher of the Gifted by E. Paul Torrance 

II. Helping Cliildren Know Themselves by Dorothy Slsk 

III. Edward DeBono's 

New Think 

Visual Images to Stimulate Lateral Thinking 
The Searching Mind 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER OF THE GIFTED 
E. Paul Torrance 

Implicit in any description of the role of the teacher of gifted children 
is the assumption that these children are at least being acknowledged as an ex- 
ceptional group deserving of specially designed programs. 

Until recently, the standard answer of educators to the problems presented 
by gifted children lias been enrichment within the regular classroom. Lately, 
however, there has been a trend toward more extensive prosrams, such as group- 
ing and acceleration, as research has indicated that the supposedly harmful ef- 
fects of these measures axe limited while the major effects are positive. 

Even today many would argue the merits of exceptional treatment for the 
gifted, since, as a group, they generally get along fairly well without special 
treatment. There is also the feeling among some educators that there Is soincthicg 
undemocratic about giving an elite group special advantages. How often we hear 
classroom teachers say, "1 don't have to give my fast group much time. They do 
well enough on their o\m. I like to spend as much time as I can with the slow 
children who rea'.ly need my help." 

This lack of appreciation of the needs of gifted children has, in the past, 
aroused no outcry of sympathy for the gifted child, no concern over the "undemo- 
cratic practice of f iving the slow child more attention and educational ooportun- 
ity than the gifted. Indeed, our society has been far more sympathetic to" pro- 
viding special facilities tor the handicapped and mentally retarded than for the 
gifted and mentally superior. Gifted children in general do not arouse sympathy. 
On the contrary, they often arouse resentment. Teachers may feel threatened by 
'j'g g^ ^;^^ child because he is apt to I;e extreme ly perceptlve^Ag outspokenl y — 
._c ritieai . Thus becaus,--. ot his mental superiority the g ij^te^ cbi'ld has often'bepn 

neglected, occasionalxy rejected, and has generally bf.en expecfed to shirt tor 

.himself Tn the e ducational setting. ' ' " — ■ • 

Even where his unique "tieeai have been recognized and enricliment has been a 
policy, the gifted child has not fared as well as he might because of the factors 
which severely limit the classroom teacher's ability to provide the kinds of en- 
richment needed: (1) the wide range of ability the teacher must deal with in the 
heterogeneous classroom, (2) the limited content background of many teachers, (3) 
limited knowledge of the needs of gifted children in terms of learning psychology, 
(4) the limitations of time in terms of the amount of preparation necessarv to 
plan enrichment over and above, the regular classroom work. 

It take s an inordinately talented and dedicated teacher to provide appro priate 
learning experiences for three ability groups, not to mentio n providin g for child" " 

ren who a re functioning above any of th em. With all due respect to the teacher 

profession, this kind of teacher is the exception rather than the rule. There is 
little point, however, in advising the already overworked and harried teacher to 
be more creative, more flexible, more dedicated. The answer, ve think, is to pro- 
vide the desired enrichment through special programs designed to meet special 
needs, with special teachers especially trained for the purpose. 

Grouping and Acceleration 

The teacher's role, of course, depends upon the type of administrative adjust- 
ment that is made for gifted children. These adjustments usually fall under two 
general headings, grouping and acceleration, or occasionally a combination of the 
two. Enrichment is not mentioned as a separate heading since it Is a policy that 
Is suggested for use in all settings. There are grouping practices which vary from 
ability grouping within the classroom, through part-time interclass grouping, to 
complete segregation of the gifted. 
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A few of the techniques of acceleration that are supported by research are: 
(1) early admission to kindergarten or first grade, (2) ungraded elementary pro- 
grams in which the gifted move ahead as rapidly as they are able, and (3) honors 
classes and advanced placement programs at the high school level. Each type of 
adj\i<;rinenl ha<^ its advocates and advantages, but the method of adjustmfnL chosen 
should b(j that most likely to benefit the gifted student in his particular school 
.syF.tcra- .Small rural school systems vould probably ccrrectly choose a different 
,type of administrative adjustment than the large city school systems for reasons 
which are obvious. 

V/liatove.r adjustriont is made, it is the teacher who sets the environment for 
learning- It is he who creates the atmosphere which arouses interests, develops 
abilities, and motivates students to high achievement. 

Traits of the Gifted Teacher 

There is very little research inculcating characteristics that discriminate 
belwctn competent teachc-rs of the gifted and ai*y other teachers. Indeed, there 
is little research to indicate those characteristics which differentiate between 
good and poor teachers in general, 'ihe attributes most frequently cited lls appro- 
priate for teacliers of the gifted, such as high intelligence, knowledge of content 
f^ield, broad background of information in related fields, a knowledge of the psy~ 
chology of learning, familiarity with good teaching methods, creativity, flexi- 
bility, and a democratic attitude are the same attributes as those desirable for 
any good teacher. Certainly the teacher of gifted children should have the afore- 
mentioned characteristics in abundance; but the role of the gifted teacher require 
more. 

By asking gifted students to de^;cribe their best teacher both Strang and 
Davis have con^e up with similar lists of traits which characterize good teachers. 
The lists include the follo\^7i^g: sense of humor, knowledge of subject, fitmness 
and fairness, rnccuragcment of responsibility, understanding of children, and 
enjoyment of teaching. 

It would .^>rcm that Bup^clski's description of a good teacher (based on Mowrer' 
learninr, theory) as one who instills hope rather than fear in students is an apt 
one. According to Bugelski t\r^ job of the teacher is to arouse emotional reactior 
of hope (feeling ^ood) in conr.rction with the content he is attempting to teach. 
Hir. personality and attitude have a drastic effect upon the students' perception 
of scholarship. If the teacher is grim> sarcastic, unfair, or irritable the 
content words of the subject he teaches will be related to unpleasant reactions 
and thus negative feelings as responses to scholarship. The teacher's job is to 
create positive reactions to scholarship, to make the student fall in love with 
the s »bject. 

To be most effective the teacher should have a sincere desire to work with 
gif ted children .. A teacher who is impatient with slow learning children Is not 
necessarily a gSod choice as a teacher of bright children. Since the mentally 
retarded and the mentally superior share an exct*ptional intellectual endowment • 
their problems are sometimes surprisingly similar. The gifted need as much patier 
and understanding as slov7 learners. Because of increased needs for creativity 
anH knowledge of subject matter on the part of the teacher, he may find that 
teaching gifted children is the most challenging assignment he has ever had. 

Needless to say, the teacher must like gifted children, but more than this, 
must understand themT It is the teacher's job to arouse and maintain a ques- 
tioning attitude in his students. Any teacher who is authoritarian and cannot 
tolerate this inquisitive, questioning attitude in- his students has no place in 
a classroom with gifted children. ^ 
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Early Recognition of Ability 

It is extremely important that the giftsd child's ability be recognized 
early in his school career so that proper methods and materials can be utilized 
to challenge him. As Witty has stressed. "If a gifted child who already can 
read Is required to follow routine textbook assignments and is forced to road 
highly repetitious ind largely meaningless materiaia, he will often develop un- 
fortunate attitudes and habits". Terman was even more forceful in stating hjs 
case for acceleration: "The exceptionally bright student kept with his ate 
group finds little to challenge his intelligence, and all too often develL. 
habits of laziness that later wreck his college career". 

Since it is the teacher who comes in personal contact with all the children 
xt IS he who is most likely to identify the gifted children in his charge. For 
this reason It is most important that every teacher know the characteristics of 
gif.cd children as well as testing and measurement procedures used in screening 
and selection. The lack of scho.l psychologists and guidance personnel places 
the burden of identification of children with exceptional learning abilities 
squarely upon the primary teacher. 

Developing Latent Abilities 

Once the gifted child is identified, it is the task of the teacher to 
judiciously manipulate the learning enviro ^iKt so that the child mav j-g^lnn 
^^^^/-'iif^f^Um^s^^ H3 recognize Th e 

kinds of learning situations that are beneficial f^r~the gifted child and th" 
types of experiences appropriate for the development of his outstanding abUHv 
to conceptualize, generalize, create, initiate, relate, organize, and imagine.' 
Nothinr, IS less appealing to the gifted student than rote memory work and re- 
petitive drill, especially when he already understands the processes involved. 
Methods that emphasise concepts and meanings seem more useful than those reauir- 
mg memorization of facts. •-■■"oc i.i.quij. 

This is not to suggest that skill instruction is not necessary. On the con- 
trary, the mastery of foundation skills is of prime importance. Gifted children 
however, can usually master the basic skills in much less time than the average ' 
child, and once they are mastered the child should not only be permitted but 
encouraged to move on as rapidly as possible to experiences which foster critical 
thinking and independent action. 

The teacher should dev elop in the gifted student an understanding of the 
P'^pblem golving,i)rocess and its appli cation to independe nt sTud^^nd research A 
balance must be maintained between individual and group work. In"~spiir^rThe 
heavy emphasis on social adjustment and group activities in the schools today 

^^nd^^'^^'p'''' ^ ^^^'^"^ "u^' ""'t^^^^ ^'^^ independence of work and 

study. He must recognize that scholarship and creative endeavor is often a soli- 
tary activity. Air.ple time must be provided for the student to work alone if he so 
desires. At the same time it is important for him to learn to think creatively, 
critically, and objectively, and these abilities are often facilitated in group 
activities and discussions. The gifted teacher will balance group and individual 
work according to individual goals and needs. individual 

Activities should also provide opportunities for examining and testinp the 
validity of value systems. These inquisitive children are not likely to accept 
our values unless they can stand criticism and evaluation. Their superior logic 
makes them likely to identify the discrfepaucies between what we say we believe 
and what we do. The gifted child needs the opportunity to develop his own value 
system through exchange of ideas. » "wn vaxue 



Teacher Must Be Infoinned 

The limitations of time and space have allowed us to barely scratch the 
surface of the role of the teacher of the gifted. There is, however-, one more 
aspect of the teacher's role that needs to be mentioned i The teacher of gifted 
children need s to be aware of the ct;rrent issues in education for the gifted 
and informed as to the research f indings^relevant to these issues . 

- MHiiyTnisconceptions exist, not only regarding the effects of grouping and 
acceleration on gifted children, but about gifted children themselves. Wlio has 
not heard the comments that highly gifted children are somehow Strang;^, poorly 
adjusted, solitary figures who have poor health, and lack physical ability? It 
is not enough for the teacher to know that research evidence indicates just the 
opposite, that the gifted child is, on the average, better adjusted, healthier, 
and better endowed physically Chan the average child. He must communicate this 
knowledge to the community at large. He must dispel the misconceptions about 
gifted children from the minds of other teachers, administrators, and parents. 

We siriply cannot any longer afford to squander the abilities and talents of 
our gifted youth. They will be the hope of our tomorrows only as we educate 
them appropriately today* 
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HELPING CHILDREN KN0V7 THEMSELVES 
Univer i? .0 I ' lor id a 

More and more educators are beginning to realize the ever in- 
cr easin g im portance of sel f concept; or how one feels about 
himself, his strengths, his weaknesses, and his attitudes 

One's self picture can open new vistas, or it 
can keep an ever tight door between the individual and new 
opportunities . 

We now know these self pictures are formed quite early. What 
can teachers cf ycung children do to increase or help to in- 
sure the development of more positive self pictures? This 
problem is acute to all teachers; but it is even more acute 
with teachers of bright or gifted children, who have potential 
which may not be realized as a result of inadequate self pictures. 

^^gg^^^ n eeds to realize the importance of the inter- 
action be tween the growing self pic ture and the picture that 
"^/^^"^^^^ ^"^ others" such as parents and the peer group 
(Sullivan, 1947 and Combs, 1962). 
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The young child feels, if indeed he does not understand, the 
acceptance or rejection of his acts. This acceptance or re- 
jeuLion ol his acts he raay interpret to be "him" - the accept 
ance or rejection of him. Thorsfor we must convey a feeling 
of "I accept you." " I i?*^ c acr^t?pt your acts, ibut I do accept 

you." One simple way of doing this, which is often overlooked, 
is to tell the child, "I do not like what you have done, but 
I care very much for you . " 

More specifically, the teacher may encourage the gifted child 
by allowing him to have many opportunities to explore . Exploring 
and manipulating objects increases his already present natural 
curiosity. Too many complicated toys are not good for the young 
child. In fact, they might well discourage creativity. How 
creative can a child be with a truck that runs, backs up, toots, 
lights up, and even smokes? Instead the parent should make 
available lots of boxes, paper, crayons > paints, tapes, scraps 
of wood , bits of cloth, and a place to pound, hammer > and 
smear 1 

Another important item the teacher should provide is to give the 
gifted or bright child "time ." Your time . Make time in which 
you can watch him in play; discuss "things" with him (those 
topics he wants to talk about); and pound, hammer, and smear 
with him. Show him that you are interested in his activities 
and interests . 



Talk to the bricTht. child. Talk to him and with him, in such a 
manner that he feels that you value his opinion, his interaction 
and his talk. 

Take walks with the child. These could be called "browsing 
walks" as they times in which you and he stop; 

pick up and e.Xc, jwers, pebbles, dead insects, twigs, 

and all of the other fascinating items in a child's world. if 
you can't go outside—do the same thing in the house. it is 
amasing the fascinating things one sees when he only bothers 
to look. In short, you will be helping the child to become 
more sensitive to his environment. 

Give him freedo.u . Allow him to go ahe^id and take chancc-s. The- 
child needs freedom and encouragement to try new ideas and 
methods of "doing." When he fails, be there to str=idy him, 
and to give the gentle nudge that says — "try again!" 

Last of all, the teacher should be an example. Have lots of 
books and read to the child. Read to yourself! This will 
indicate that you too find reading enjoyable and will go a. 
long way in encouraging the child to see books not only as a 
source of information, but also a source of great pleasure. 
Grow yourself in ev ery way that you are able . This can be 

c 
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a most exciting time of your life, for as you are guiding the 
child, and in a sense helping to mold his life, you can be 
molding a-, new lite tor yourselt. It can be a time m which 
you become more alive to your environment and its challenges, 
and in a similar manner you are encouragirg the gifted child 
to bo .quu^ alive to his envirmnK : ,t and its challenge... 

a first step which is most important to the full realization 
of his potential use of his ability. 
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md THiinc 

An exciting Concept for Developing Productive Thinking 
in Gifted Students 

One of tl ast creative presentations of the techniques for 
developing creative, productive thinking is that of Edward de 
Bono. His theory of lateral thinking, seeing things in a way 
which no one else does is similar to Guilford* s divergent think- 
ing component. Using thirty-four illustrative figures, de Bono 
shows the many ways for visually considering a problem. 

New Think has to do with breaking out of the old, self -pe r- 
petuating pattenis and generating new ways of looking at things. 

The first step is to appreciate the need for lateral 
thinking and to recognize that it is fundamentally different 
from logical thinking. Lateral thinking is not only concerned 
with pr oblem->3olving: it has to do with new ways of looking at 
things and new ideas of every sort. Vertical thinking follows 
the most obvious line, proceeding straight up or dovm. Orthodox 
education usually does nothing to encourage lateral thinking and 
positively inhibits one with the need to conform one's way 
through the successive examination hoops. Lateral thinking is 
a matter of awareness and practice - not revelation. 

lateral thinking can be considered under four principles: 

1. Recognition of dominant or polarizing ideas. 

2. The search for different ways of looking at things, 

3. A relaxation of the rigid control of vertical thinking. 

4. The use of chance. 
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The Simple visual situations pictured on four succeeding 
pages are intended to give a greater reality to the idea of 
Lateral Thinking. Each of the figures was adequate in think- 
ing about the whole. A very simple change in the vmy some thing 

at can have profound effects . The visual situations 
or figures show that the parts were deliberately extracted 
from the whole situation and then fitteu together by means of 
fixed relationships to re-create the whole. The choice of the 
parts into which the whole is dissolved is diotated by the 
familiarity, convenience, and the availability of simple re- 
lationships with whic^h to recombine them. The fluidity of 
description Is maintained only so long as the parts are not. 
given names. The availability of words and names fixes the 
way a particular situation cari be looked at. 

One technique for a voiding the rigidity of words is to think 
in tej;ms_jof jiri^al^jum^^ all. It Is per- 

fectly possible to think coherently in this v?ay and difficulty 
only arises when it is necessary to express what has been thought. 

Th e visual language of thought makes u se of lines, diagrams, 
col ors, graphs, and v^y, o ther devi^s_to Illustrate relationship 
that w ould be very cumbersome to de3cj;ibej.n ordinary language. 
Such visual images alter shape easily under the influence of 
dynamic processes and it is also possible to show the past , 
present and future effects of a process all at the sace time. 

Another technique is to break the parts down Into st ill 
small er parts and then recombine these smaller units to for m 
larger novel^ units . 
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Sometimes a situation Is a problem because It Is looked at 
In a certain way. Looked at In another way, the right course 
of action may be so obvious that the problem n^ longer ex^fjts. 
If every thins seems to be proceeding smoothly and adequately, 
progress may be Impossible because there Is no problem which 
can be used as a step to improvement. 

Problems are the Jolts that shift .things out of the smooth 
rut of mere adequa cy. The most difficult problem often lies in 
the formulation of problems. It requires a great deal of lateral 
thinking to realize that there are problems which have not been 
recognized. 

When are adequacy, complacency and absence of problems 
merel y other names for inadequacy and lack of imagination? The 
usual a nswer is to accept so mething as adequate until new infor- 
mation proves it to be inadewate. 

The search for alternative ways of looking at things is not 
natural. The natural tendency of the mind is to become impressed 
by the most probable interpretation and then to proceed from that. 

One way of approach is to predetermine the number of ways 
in which any situation can be looked at -3,5, or more. Each prob- 
lem that is encountered is then deliberately looked at in this 
number of ways. 

Another technique is to turn things upside down deliberately 
by co nsciously reversing s ome relationship. 

Still another technique is to transfer the relationships 
of the situation to another more easily , handled situation. 

One more technique is deliberately to shift emphasis from 
one part of a problem to another. 
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Another technique for exciting new Ideas 1^^ to expose one- 
self dollber atpiy to a multitude of stimul ants by wandering 
around a p lace that Is full of things which would no t be delib- 
erately sought out - such as In a general store, exhibition, 
library, flea market. It Is a Junk-collectlng attitude: anything 
that catches the attention for whatever rf^?son Is picked out. 
All the time In the back of the mind Is the problem- for which the 
new Idea Is required. 

Scientists are fond of using the excuse of serendipity to 
obtain support for work which does not seem to have an immediate 
practical application. The idea is that in the course of their 
search for something they may stumble across something quite 
different and of great value. Ideally the mind should be allowed 
to ac cept information haphazardly from any source - it is not 
sorted or filed but is allowed free interaction. The mind 
should b ecome an open house to information. However there seems 
to be only one vray out of the possible confusion Involved there 
by making the field of interest smaller and smaller through in- 
creasing specialization. 

Students can be trained in the use of de Bono's creative tech- 
niq ues of visual thinking and lateral thinking. The gifted stu- 
dent in particular will be able to internalize the concept of 
lateral thinking and with practice, it vrill become an automatic 
method of dealing with problems, with scientific research, with 
the system of inquiry learning. 
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UoBONO'S VISUAL IMAGES TO STIMULATE L.\TKIUL (CilEATIVE) THINKING 




Single perception 
of the whole. 



Mental division of 
the whole. 




Dividing the problem Into 
familiar parts. 




L pieces form rectangle 
Combining familiar 
elements. 




Balance of the familiar 
parts to aid in the re- 
thinking of a problem. 
The pieces created begin 
to exist on their oxm. 




'T* Units 




'•l*' pieces or girder sections- 
certain relationships begin to 
emerge from the familiar parts. 
Arbitrary division: analysis 
into component elements 
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Do we deliberately try to reinterpret in 

the light of new information matters 

that already have an adequate explanation? 



DOBONO'S VT .T, nW;E, TO STIMUIATE I TERA 




L (CR£y .iVc; iilNKING 




By dividing a whole 

A 

problem into smaller "T" 

units, new information, 

new relationship, new 

interpretations begin to 
emerge. 

*The more complex the unit 
of division the simpler 
the relationships between 
units and the simpler 
the units the more 

complicated the. relation- 
ships.* 






Reinterpretation of the original 

fif " been broken 

into "T" units. 





Its (T unit) constant use builds up a 
repertoire of different relationships. 



comple:: situation" 




The successful 
<^i"iiiion of complex 
situations into "T" 
groups. 





The "I" units 
relationships 



to show 



,*Difficult situation in which part 
is obscure and cannot be examined. 





2^ 3l 



Hypothetical guess of obscured parts 
in #21, 




ERIC 



^5 



Playing witli the familiar figures is 
not directed to any end, yet it can 
be useful as in #23 - #28 

^Whatever tho r<,,-,soa for :m obscure or inaccessible part of the problem ^an attemot 
Tmuch Tf -."^ -^-f^-d the whole situation by me'ans of careLf examination"? 
O iLcc.ss?ble port^^n """'^ * ^" ^""^ hypothesis may explain an 
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DeBONO'S VISUAL IMAGES TO STIMULATE LATERAL (CREATIVE) THINKING 







Almost the entire busi- 
ness of thinking is 
taken up trying to 
understand unfamiliar 
situations . Always 
there is some figure 
\^*iich must be arrived 
at by an arrangement 
of familiar figures. 

By thinking of many 
possible combinations 
of the familiar parts 
of the whole, new solu- 
tions will emerge. 
There is always a more 
adequate solution to 
be achieved. 





A near approximation or hypothesis 
concerning the obscured figure #29. 



Situation hidden by a 

cloud of obscurity. 

The actunl figure obscured is 

made up of L unitis not T units 

which have become familiar. 
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DeBONO's VISUAL IMAGES TO STIMULATE UTERAL (CREATIVE) THINKING 






iiie "L" unit was implicit 
the ^'T" unit. 



The actual figure obscured in #29 
is made up of "L" units not "T" 
units which have become familiar. 



^3 



The "T" unit will alx^ays be an arbitrary 
unit of convenience. A convenient unit 
into which unfamiliar figures can be re- 
solved for the purpose of description. 



It is disturbing to think how many 
situations are incompletely understood 
because attempts at explanation, persist 
in usir^g well-tried familiar patterns 
which ought themselves to be re-examined. 



Standard assem- 
blies of the basic 
unit makes the 
structure easier 
to understand. 



I 
I 
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THE SEARCHING MINU 
(By Edward DeBono) 



How many pcop] e will Jijive_a single new idea in the course of their lives' 
How many would be_capabjl e_ of invdnting-m-wKeeTTT^ 

Some people always seen, to be having new ideas, w-HiTe-6tTTe?r ST equal 'fntellj- 
p.ence never do. 

Since Aristotle, logical thinking has been exalted as the one effer-tlvc 
way xn whJc.h to use the mind. Yet the very elusiveness of new ideas; Indicates 
thai they do not ncce.ssa'-ily come about as n result of locical thouglit processes. 
Some of u.: arc aware of another sort of thinking that is mo«t-easi.ly recogni^.ed 
when lends to those surprisingly simple ideas that are obvious or.ly afteJ 
tnc*3' have con:r^ about, 

1 r^''"" ^ ^^'^^ °^ thinking, which is quite distinct from 

ogic and often more useful in f^cnorating new Ideas. I use the term lateral 
I'illjijna Lo Jc.scr.Lbe tlus other sort of thinking and the term ver tical~ U.T^kin:- 

o dcu.otu tlH- couvenlionnl logira. process. The latter is likTli^ ^-i^TJ^r. 
c ooper and d.^^Tf^^^.^ the .former req.u^;es_abando^ng :ihri ^ striking ofg ^ 
f^'^. ^^'llL\i^y.J^:^^^&.J^^'}^^^^ the process ot educa - 

tion js usually effective and because education is designed to make people 
appreciate Ll,o holes their betters have dug for tl^em, hole hopping is rare. 

Latera] thinking is easiest to appreciate when seen in action, as in the 
following situation: 

A merchant owes a liuge sum of money to an old and ugly moneylender. The 
moneylendcT f.-ncies the merchant's beautiful young daughter and proposes a bar- 
gain He will put a black pebble and a white pebble into an empty moncybap, 
and r hcn the girl will draw out one of the pebbles. If she draws' out the biark 
pebble, f:ht will become his wife and her father's debt will be cancelled. If' 
she draws the white pebble, she will stay with her father and his debt will still 
be canceller. J5ut if she refuses to draw a pebble, her father will be thrown 
in J ail. 

When the merchant and his daughter reluctantly agree, the moneylender stoops 
douni and pjcks up two pebbles from the pebbly path on which they are standing. 
The g.rl, snarp-eyed with fright, sees him pick up two black pebbles and put them 
m the bag, v,'hicii b.e tlien holds out to her, Wliat should sli" do' 

If you were the girl, what would you do? How would you try to solve the 
rroblem? Vertical thinkers are concerned with the fact that the girl must take 
out a pebble; lateral thinkers become concerned with the pebble that will b- lefr 
m the bag. 

The girl in the story reaches into' the bag and draws out a pebble without 
looking at It. She fumbles and drops it on the path exclaiming, "Kow cJum.sy of 
me. But you can tell which pebble I picked by the color of tfce one that's still 
m the bag. * * xj.j. 

,ff«/M:''''''''^-' l^^^f ^'^^^^^^"'Ple is the three-card trick in which the cardsharp 
offero three cards face do-^ and invites the player to pick out the queen. By ' 
sleight of hand maneuvering of the cards, the sharpie at first allows the plaver 
to win some money; then in the same way he makes it impossible for the player' to 
find the queen At this juncture, if the player could change his point of view 
he would bet that the card he indicates is not the queen.- 

Another example concerns what you would do if you were in your car on a f 
narrow road, confronted with a flock of sheep. The answer is to get out of the I 
car herd the sheep past the car, and then drive on. Many people would be stymied 
trying to get the car past the sheep rather than the sheep past the car. * 



Profound effects can come from a very simple change in the way one looks at 
somelhiuK. One of the most effective discoveries of all time came about when 
Edward 'Jenner shifted his attention from why most people got smallpox to why dairy- 
maids apparently did not. From the discovery that harmless cowpox gave protection, 
against deadly r^llpox came vaccination and the end of smallpox as a scourge 
in the vostr i world. 

In one of Sherlock Holmes's cases. Dr. Watson pointed out that a certain 
dog v'u.y^ of no jmportancc to the case l)ecnu5.;c it did not appear to have done any- 
thing. F'-. Imes took the opposite- point of view and maintained that the fact that 
the coil ^^^^^ done notliin^ waii of tlic jjtmost significance, for it should have been 
expect (.'il to do something. On this basis he soJved the case. 

A shift from the obvious v/ay of looking at something to a less; obvious way 
may require no' more than a sliTFt of emphasis. This isn'^T especiaily dittlcurT to 
do once '')^i~g¥tTnTo ' of trying — but first you have to be interested in 

trying^ ; . :.:zrr— ^ 

Our Fjinds divide the continuity of the world around us into discrete units, 
and familiarity dictates the choice of the parts into which we dissolve the whole. 
Once tjiosc units of convenience acquire names, they are frozen and immutable. The 
rigidity of words is associated with the rigidity of classifications, and the 
latter lead/; to ri^^idity in the way we look at various things. 

Tliose who can escape from this rigidity^ tend tp produce new ideas much more 
oftjjn than tliose who cannot. A World War IT story tells of a pilot who was flying 
a bomijcr home and began having difficulty v;ith the controls. Ke discovered a leak- 
age in the hydraulic system, but there was no fluid available to fill it up. In 
the end tire crew was saved because someone thought of using urine to refill the 
system: a simple and apparently effective solution, but most people would never 
have thought of it because urine and hydraulic fluid are so far apart in name and 
classification. 

A similar example is that of an unlit lane which was so narrow that cars 
ontorinr. it had to back out again. Few cars had back-up lights and most had great 
difficulty getting out without colliding with something. Oae day someone thought 
of using his directional signals, which flashed brightly at the rear of the car 
and intermittently lit up the road. This work very well. Presumably no one 
had thought of it before because directionals are named, and classified as signals 
and not as back-up lights. 

A useful technique for escaping from the fixed parts of a problen: is to break 
the parts^dovm into still smaller parts and then recombine these parts to form 
larger, novel units. With some effort and much practice, one can find many more 
ways of looking at a situation than just the most probable. If the situation 
presents a definite problem, the need for lateral thinking and new ideas is fairly 
easy to recognize; but in nonprobl^m situaMons, this need is harder to see. Any 
enterprise without problems has little chance of progress. Problems are the jolts 
that sliift thing s out of the smooth rut of mere adequ acy. The biggest problem may 
be that there is no apparent problem . 

' Towara' the end of the last century, physicists were very pleased with them- 
selves. Everything that needed explaining seemed to have been explained. Theories 
and measurements fitted neatly together. Tidying things up was all that remained 
to be done. Then along came Planck and Einstein, and it soon became obvious that 
physics had only just begun. 

Einstein's creation of the theory of relativity is a perfect illustration of._ 
the fact that new ideas can come about without any new information at all. What 
Einstein did was to look at all the existing information that everyone else was 
content to fit Into the Newtonian structure, and to put it together in a completely 
new way. The experiments confirming the theory came afterwards. 
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Too often wc assume that no one has the right to doubt an explanation unless 
he can offer a better one. This is a most effective way of inhibiting new ideas. 
No way of looking at things is too sacred to be reconsidered. Though things may* 
fit together and make sense, this does not preclude their being put together in a 
new way tliaL makes even more sense. Every person has the right to doubt everything 
as often as he pleases, and the duty to do it at least once. 

We under estimate the effect of the dominance of old and apparently adequate 
Ideas . Like oxa ana aaequace cities^, they c^mc to polarlGT everythiHi~^^ound them . 
All organization is based on them; air~things' arV referred to' tlTem." Although we 
can make minor alterations on the outskirts, we find it impossible to change the 
whole structure radically and very difficult to shift the center of organization 
to a different place. 

Somet imes the danger is not overawarcness of an idea, but neglect of way s 
of lookin g at things that are b l otted out by a dom in ant idea . The story of the 
jumping spider illustrates this in a macabre fi 3hion. Tlie schoolboy had an inter- 
esting theory: He maintained that spiders could hear with their legs and said that 
he could prove it. 

He placed the spider in the middle of a table and said, "Jump!" The spider 
jumped. The boy repeated the demonstration. Then he cut off the spider's legs 
and put It back on the table. Again he said, "Jump!" But this time the spider 
remained quite still. 

"See," said the boy, "you cut off a spider's legs, and he goes stone deaf." 

Probably the best caricature of the vertical thinker who becomes dominated 
by an idea is provided by the man whose cat had a kitten. Tired of letting the 
original cat in and out, he had hit on the idea of cutting a hole in the door so 
the cat could come and go as it pleased without bothering him. As soon as the * 
kitten arrived, tlie man at once cut a second, smaller hole in the door. 

How does one escape from the influence of dominating ideas? A usefu] lateral 
thinking technique is to pick out quite deliberately, to define and even vrite 
down, the idea that seems to be dominating the situation. Once you have exposed 
an idea in this way, recognizing and therefore avoiding its polarizing influence 
becomes easier. But the exposure must be careful and deliberate. 

Another technique is to acknowledge tlve dominant idea and then gradually 
distort it until in tlie end it loses its identity and collapses. The distortion 
may simply involve carrying the idea to extremes, or it may involve exaggerating 
only one feature. Again, the process must be very deliberate and self-conscious. 

In tackling a problem, we commonly assume a set of limits within which the 
solution must lie. We define the boundaries of the problem by assumption, and then 
within those boundaries proceed to find a solution through vertical thinking. Very 
often, however, the boundaries are imaginary, and the solution may lie outside 
them. 

Take the apocryphal story of Columbus and the egg. Wh^n his friends taunted 
him, saying that discovering America was really easy since one had only to point 
west and keep going, he asked them to stand an egg on end. They tried but failed. 
Then Columbus took the egg, flattened one end, and stood the egg up. Naturally 
his friends protested that they had thought the egg could not be damaged. They 
had assumed limits for the egg problem that did not in fact exist. And they had 
also assumed it wouldn't be possible to point west and keep on sailing. This feat, 
of navigation seemed easy only after Columbus had shown that their assumptions were 
Imaginary. 
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The search for alternativ e ways of looking at things dqes not come naturally . 
The natural tendency of the mind is to become impressed by the most probable 
InterpreTatlon, anJ^thenTiTproc'eednFrom^ This tendency, though, can be 

ovefcomeV* One technique that seems deceptively simple is to predetermine the 
number of ways in whicli you will look at any situation. Deliberately make your- 
self look jii several ways at each problem you encounter — say, three or five or 
more. No matter how absurd your forced interpretations may seem, make yourself 
fill the quota. In time find with practice, finding other ways of looking at a 
situation becomes less of an effort, 

Anotlior usctul teclmlque is to turn things upside down or insitie out by 
conscious. ly reversing soi-e relationship. Reversal is easy wherever a direction 
is involved, for one direction implies an opposite direction. 

A fur Liter tccliniquc is to shift emphasis deliberately from one part of a 
problem to r.\: fther , Place each part in turn under the spotlight of attention 
and give evou the most insignificant part of the problem its fair share. 

Perhaps the clearest example of the benefit to be derived from looking at 
things in different ways is to be found in matheL.atics, Any equation whatsoever 
is notliing i.iore than two different ways of describing something. Yet. having two 
ways insttMc] of one is so useful that it is one of the cornerstones of mathematics. 
Having the two different ways of looking at something on either side of the equal- 
sign makc-G it possible to manipulate the whole thing into an answer. 

Thinking can be compared to walking over rocky terrain. One way is to move 
slowly and c:.»jtiously , balancing carefully on rock after rock. The other way is 
to move swiltly over the rocks, pausing so briefly on each that a precise balance - 
at every si tip is no longer required. When you reach something interesting, - you 
can always look back and pick out the surest way of getting there again. You may 
have to be nt the top of a mountain to discover the best way up. 

VcrtiVal t hinking h as t he great disadvantag e of nee ding to be r ig ht each step 
of the way--- that is the very essence of logic. And this need to be right at eve ry 
stage~Ts^)?obin)Ty the bTg^ new ideas. With lateral thinking, 

onl"yTlie final ccmclusion need be "correcl'ii 

TTie^^T}>erts laugliod at Marconi's Tclea that he could transmit a signal across 
the Atlantic. They assured him that since wireless waves traveled in straight 
linrs, they would not follow tlie curvature of the earth but would stream off into 
space. Logically, the experts were correct. But Marconi tried, persisted, and 
succeerlod in sending a signal across the Atlantic. Neither he nor the experts 
knew about tlie ionosphere, which bounced back the wireless waves that would other- 
wise have streamed off into space as predicted. Had Marconi been rigidly logical ^ 
all alons, he would have abandoned his idea. 

We can point to many another example of an effective discovery that came at 
the end of a line of reasoning that was certainly not correct at every stage. The : 
discovery of adrenalin, for instance, came about through a mistaken impression: 

A certain Dr, Oliver had developed a gadget that he thought measured the dia- 
meter of the wrist artery through which we feel the pulse. He measured the dia- 
meter of this artery in his son under a variety of conditions, one of which in- 
volved the injection of an extract of calves' adrenal glands. He thought he detecte 
that this injection decreased the artery's size. We now know that the effect of 
adrenalin on the diameter of a large artery would be undetectable, but Dr. Oliver S; 
rushed with his "discovery** to Edward Peter Sharpey-Schaf er , a renowned physiologist 
and professor. The professor was disbelievirig but i pers^ ^ 
Oliver's enthusiasm, he injected some of the extract into a dog whose blood pres- 
sure was being measured. To his amazement, the dog's blood pressure rose in an 
extraordinary fashion; the effect of adrenalin had been discovered. 
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J^^^ highroaa of vertical thinking leads straigh t toward what seems to be 
the solution to a problem but the mosL effective soTiltlSirikFrequire that one 
^o^rf IV''}"^ opposite^rrecaoV. -ir you Fe7iHte- dLestic-f ^073^ 
«traifht .^^^ wire screen through which they can see the food, they will look 
straight at the food and try hard to get through the screen. A dog will re~n] ize 
that to get the food he must first of all go away from it and get aroind the 
wiiC scir66ri« 

rnnt/f^^"^,*"^'^^ f^'"""" ^""^^ ''^^^ ^" obstacle obstructs the most obvious 

IT. l^^'^lf ' solution; it is less easy to choose to go in the opposite dJrec- ' 

t3on when there is no apparent obstacle. When the two women, eacE claiming 

.1 f ^" were brought before King Solomon, he ordered that 

the baby be cut in half and half given to each woman. This ord^r went in exacUy 

the opposite direction to his chief concerns, which were presumably to see that 

justice was done and to save ti.e baby. Yet the ultimate effect was to reveal 

l^^nJed"" ""^"^^ ""'^^ "^'^^^ ^^^^ '^h'^ b^by ^han see 

^,^.1, y ''^ ^""^^^^^ °" f ^^^^ ^"^ of you starts to slip 

b.ck toward you. the natural thing is to try to reverse (assuming there is a 
stream of traffic in the other lane). However, to do the opposite and drive 
up to the car in front may make more sense. This lessens the impact, and at 
this point the brakes of your car may be sufficient to hold the car that is 
Slipping back. 

We can mke use of chance to generate new ideas. Most of us can remember 
among our own experiences a number of significant events that happened by chance 

^atunbircon^r-b^ is, events that did not occur by design-havrinitiaJed 
vaLunblc contributions to progress. 

«,r.n^ u ''i"^ «Park playing on a piece of apparatus across the room from the equip- 
ment Hert^ was using caught his eye, and wireless waves were discovered. Roentgen 
forgot to remove a specially prepared fluorescent screen from a table on which 
he was playing with a cathode ray tube, and X rays were discovered. 

PI- to give us something to look 

at that we wouTcIn^ t nave looked For.- FrobaBly the ideal way to encouFrse -thii"- 

?;"rccFio^-'S--'^ ^-y- :;^-^'^- P^-y 'r-st-be purposeless, wfthout design or 
diiection^ PTayjng around is an experiment with chance. 

James CTerk ?>fexw.-.ll. orie of the very greatest scientific and mathematical 
geniuses, was fore^v^L- playing. In the midst of a dinner party, he would be lost 
to the other diu.rs as he fiddled with the cutlery, a reflection from a glass or 
a drop of water. Maxwell knew the value of play, for as a teen-ager he had 
ha^^^fr^" ^"'^"'^^f^'^ by playing around with pins and threads after he 

had heard a lecture by Hay. an artist who obtained his effects in this way. With 
t;"contrib r "^--11 learned how to draw ellipses, and from this he wen on 

^^11 ^ ^ ! °^ original work on the drawing of oval curves when he 

Zliltt ^^"^ P^P" the Edinburgh Royal 

Society since no one in short trousers was allowed to appea-r before the Lsembly. 

The mind .is a memory environment that allows information to organize itself 
"5?4^.°.?f-PiE£fE!^.lJl^ ideas, and reactions. Though highly — - 

^!€^^«^iye. t-Ki^system-H^^serious delects arising^ from the rigidity and persistence 
i^S lf^-"--b--°'":^- -f-i- "Pdat-ing patterns is extremely weak 

Tnt^Tf becoming more and more aware of this deficiency. We have developed 

till f°%""""f^"8 concepts, but we need tb develop tools for restructuring 
them. Lateral thinking is such a tool. "-"i-ing 
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My use of scientific ideas to illustrate the way new ideas come about may 
have given the mistaken impression that lateral thinking is only for those en- 
gaged in re.sear ch work. But this way of thinking can Just as well be applied 
to Other situations. The process is a basic one. The mother who put her child 
m a playpen to stop his pulling the Chri.'itmas tree to bits was using one sort 
of thinking; the husband who decided it made more sense to put the tree into the 
playpen, instead, was ur.xng another sort of thinking. 

All of us can think back on isolated instances of lateral thinking that 
were quite useful at the time. To my mind, the charm of th is kind of thinking 
is that it is an exciting search for the simplicity ot a good i dea and that it 
is open 'to everyone, for it does not depend on sheer intelligencp . 
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SECTION B 



S. 0. I. 

Structure of the Intellect 



)hn Guilford's Structure of the latellect Mod 
and Its Interpretive Uses for the Classroom 
Teacher 

III Creativity Lessons - based on Guilford's 
Structure of the Intellect Model 



Gullford«.s Structure-of-the-Intellect Model 
and Its Interpretive Uses for the Classroom Teacher 
Gifted Program Phase I 

PfiODUOTS 

Units 
Classes 
Relations 
Sys tems 

Trans forma t i ons 
Implications 
OPERATIONS 

Evaluation 

Convergent production 
Divergent production 
Meaiory 
Oosnition 



OOIITENj?S 

Pigural 

Symbolic 

Semantic 

Behavioral 




Guilford's structure-of-the-intellect theory was for- 
mulated in the late 1950 's and "is useful to the classroom teacher, 
particularly, the teacher of gifted students, in two ways:(l) it ' 
serves as a reminder of the great richness and diversity of human 
thinking abilities and helps to keep the teacher from concentratin, 
on too narrow a range of thinking skills in the classroom; (2) the' 
-i?^^P.*A°.^°^.. .the. nature of the thinkir^ si;dlls mag^timulate 
newideasjor^classr^^ turns 

of some of "the important ' 
thinking sIci3^wMch_have been^relat^^ neglected in the past. 

Guilf Old classifies and organizes the primary mental abili- 
ties according to (a) the contents or type of information dealt 
with,(b) the operations performed on the information, and (c) the 
products resulting from the processing of the information. 



Oomprehendins the Categories 
in the Structure-of-the-Intellect Model 

OOICPKE!Efiin)IHG UIJIT5 

Coiupr:.hendins units includes reco^lzing visual and audl« 
tory units and the recognition of word structure. This latter 
ability is important in readin. Another important ability in 
this area is verbal coni^rehension - knowledge of meanings of 

ghls ability can ce aeasurai vith vocabulary tests o r 
reading comprehension tests end is heavily weighted in intell- 
igence tests. 

V 

GOI-iPRSESKDIITG GLASSES 

These abilities have to with classifying groups of objects 
or Mess. An exa::iple of a test of this ability is word classifi- 
cation. The examinee Indicates which of four words does not be- 
long to a group, e.g. horse, man, canary, flower. This ability 
is an important part of _thej )rocess of concept fo rmation. 
G0MPR3HB::Dir5 RZLATI0N3 ~ 

The coisnition of relations involves discovering relation- 
ships among objects, symbols, or conceptual material. Examples 
of tests of these abilities include Seeing Trends and Verbal 
Analogies. In Seeing Trends the examinee discovers the letter 
relationship that appears in a sequence of vfords, e.g. anger, 
bacteria, camel, dead, excite. In Verbal Analogies he picks one 
of five words to complete an analogy, e.g. Gloth:Dye ; :House : . 
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0 0I-IPIliSH5HDi::G SYST£ :3 

The fourth cognitive area is that of comprehendins patter.'-.s 
or cystems. The three abilities found in this area are spatial 
orientation -the ability to structure the arrangement of objects 
space; symbolic relations - the ability to discover patterns 
or systems amon- symbolic elenerits; and gen eral reasoning - the 
ability to comprehend, or structure a problea in preparation for 
solving it. General Reasonin- involves understanding a con- 
ceptual structure. Next to verbal co-^pre hens ion it is the most 
important factor in performance on most intelligence tests - 
particularly important in achievement on arithmetic reasoning 
tests . 

c;OMPR ii,Hs:iDii:s tr;.::sfor:-l^iioi .:s 

Two abilities vriiich arc important in the cognition of trans- 
formations are v ioualization and ptaaetration . As example of a 
test is the Punched Holes Test in vrhich the examinee must indi- 
cate v;hat the pattern of holes vrould be in a piece of paper if 
it v^ere punched while folded and then unfolded. This ability 
of vis ualizing v/hat would happen to objects if they were trans - 

. some way, without actua lly manipulating the objects , 
i s probably important in a numb er of mechanical and engineering 
jobs. Penetration is measured with the social institutions best 
by the number of farsighted solutions suggested for improving 
such institutions as marriage or the sales tax. 
0 OM PRSHEI.- DIIIG II-lPLIOATinNS 

Di;.covering or recognizing implications is an important as- 
pect of human behavior. The ability to plan ahead or foresee 
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the possible outcomes of a present situation has long been rec- 
ognized as a charocteristic of human intelligence. Two known 
factors are perce ptual foresig ht - the ability to explore v i^, 
ally co_uj;ses_of ^tion in order to select the most effect^ 
ones; and conceptua]^fo^^ - thg_a bllity . tp anticipate jfc h^ 
consequenc ec. of a- given Situation in terms of events . 

Tests of perceptual foresight require the individual to 
trace vicariously possible paths from a point of origin to a 
goal. This ability is important to electricians, architect, and 
other layout planners. 

Conceptual foresight has been measured by the Alternate 
Methods testdist six different ways of accomplishing a given 
task). Pertinent Question is another test used to measure thii 
ability. The examinee is presented with a described situati, 
calling for a decision and is to formulate questions regarding 
things to be considered in making a decision. 
IgLIORY PAGT0H3 

Factor-analysis research indicates the existence of at least 
-^lg-^.^Ji£j[£f£^emory abilities. A person may be high on some 
of these abilities and average or low on others. The eight 
abilities in this category are concerned with the ability to 
recall, recognize, or^so-e produce specific materials presented at 
an earlier time. Three main types of product are distinguished: 
(a) memory for substance or content; (b) associative memory, that 
is, the ability to remember connections between either meaningful 
or rote material; and (c^) memory for systems - ability to remem- 
ber connections between either meaningful or rote material; and 
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(c) memory for systems - abni+,r + 
• , ^ "''"'"^ ^° ^'^'^^^r spatial locations 

of objects or the temporal order in wM.h . . 

1^ w^^-ich events occurred. 
Tlie eight abilities include- vlnuai n, 

"'^^•-Xi£^i!i_22££i5^auditory memory 

memory span and meaory for ideasT^^T^^ " ' ~ 

^ : Ll^ljg f^^ Which are a bilities for remem- 

berins substance oVc^^^^^^^TZlT - 

^^J^^onrent; rote memory and mean^ r,„-p„i 

. , ^ ■ fl ieaningful memory 

memberins systems. — 

• -PIV£:^GS:n]... _PRODuo 1 10.- FACTORS 

This class of abilities has to do with thP 

° "^^^ production of a 

diversity of answers in sit1,n+^ 

in situations where more than r^y^c ^ 

luuie "cnan one answer 

be acceptable. 

rap. . -„.MC. ^^^^ 

as writing words beginning vrith a specified l^ti-o 

bpeciiiea letter or words be- 

ginnins with a specified prefix. 

Ideational fluency is the abint- 

^^ili*^ *o call up many ideas in a 
Situation relatively free from restr. colons, where quality of . 
~e is unimportant. ....,,es of tests of this ability are 

Brick Uses and Thing Listing (list thin<,. y. . 

^ ^ " things both solid and edible) 
jDIVE^ a£i:T PRODUOTio:, OF_O LA^ 

The most important ability is semantic soont-^npo 

«-aciniiic spontaneous flexibility 
which is defined as the abim-,r + . 

the ability to produce a diversity of ideas 

when there is freedom to do so. This abili tv i. ^-v 

s>u. inis ability is the opposite of 
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.ilch Is a kind of rigidity in thlakln g. 
DIYBitfiSITI raODUCTICN OP RSIA TIOIIS 

Ass.iciational fluency is classified as an ability in 
the divergent production of relations. It has to do with the 
ability to think of words that fulfill particular req uirejiients 
of meaning. For example, naaiiig synonyms or antonyms. 

DjvaRGSiiT PEOPuoiici: 0? sy5te ::3 

Exprescional fluenc;y is an ability which involves facility 
in producing organized continuous discourse. Tests of this 
ability include: Simile Interpretation-complete sentences that 
state analogies), e. g. , A woman's beauty is like the autumn, for 
it 

Bxpressional ?luency(write a four-word sentence when the 
first letter of each word is given), e.-., Y c t d 

i)iv£?^Sj:_^pg cDUG2ic:: of TxI/.::sfo:-i:-jvTIo::s 

The raa;jor ability in this category i s originality which is 
the ability to produce uncora:jon or clever resijonses or remote 
associations. This ability is central to most people's conception 
of creativity. Tests of this ability include: Plot Titles-write 
clever titles for simple story plots. Oonsequenoes - list conse- 
quences of sudden and striking hypothetical changes. 
PmRGEIIT PROFJOTIOH OF IMPIIOATIOI TS 

Semantic elaboration falls in this category. It is the abil ^ 
ity t o supply details that contribute to the daryelopment of an 
idea or the variations- of an idea, A. test of this ability is 
Plan?iin- Elaboration. The examinee fills in as many details aa . 
necessary to make a briefly outlined plan work. 
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This class of thii^cins operationn .has to do vith the pro- 
duction Of risht answers vhtch are generally closely determined 
by the information r^lven. 

The production of units liice comprehending units is at the 
Simplest level of response. The aMlitics represented Involve 
facility in o dja.c ing ^_na ues_of^^ 

.££_£^JfitL.^rJh^^^ These abilities areT^ 

fleeted in such. tasl:s as: Form zmming - the individual rapidly 
gives the names of common forms; '.ford Group Naming - the Individ- 
ual produces a name for the concept represented in a group of 
vords(e.c., movie, game, carnival, bowling, circus ) . 
GQMSRGBllT 'SROWQUlOu OF 0I.\S3i:S 

The only ability in this category is convergent production 
of semantic classes. It is the abili ty to produce a reoul rg.^, 

---^-^^^^^^^^S^^ A sample test is vrord Group- 

ing. 

In producing relations the individual is given a relationship 
or must discover a relationship and must then produce a response 
Which completes the relationship. Examples of this are found in 

^euoh taslcs as: Inventive Opposites - give two antonyms to a word 

Which begins With the indicated letters(e . . strong f . . . ,w. . . . . ) . 

Vocabulary Oompletlon; Letter Series -add the next two letters 

to the series ARBrord 
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This involves the ability to urran^o things in their 
jnost ap propriate or reasonable orde r. Jor e:cample, placing 
events in the correct order or arranging pictures or actions 
in their nost reasonable order of occurrence. 

These abilities involve reorgaaizia;, objects or ele ments 
an d usIhg them in a new vay . /m exajiple of the task of shifting 
the function of an object or part of un object is found in the 
Gestalt Transformation Test. .Thich of five objects has a part 
that can be adapted to solve the statedproble-i,e.e. , which 
object could best be used to start a fire: A. Fountain pen 
B. Pnion 0. rocket watch D. Peanut li. Bowlin- ball. 
0 OliV^RGE J _ riL LIOAT I PUS 



The three abilities in this category involve the mnipu- 
lation of inforniation accordin- to certain rules of procedure 
which lead riGorouGlr x-o particular inferences or conclusions. 
^^°y ^re symbol substituti on, nunierical facility , and deduction. 
Symbol substitution requires the n::nipulation of figural symbols 
according to given arbitn^ry rules to reach conclusions. Num^ 
erical facility reflects the ability to perform simple .arith- 
metic operations rapidly and accurately. J^eduction also requires 
convergence on a single right answer and the production of a 
unique implication of given information. It is the ability to 
draw correct conclusions. 
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Evaluation to do with deter^lnl:^ the correctness, suit- 
aUllty.acceptaMllty, or goodness of Information or conclusion. 

Tv,o abilities fall mto this category - figural Identification- 
(perceptual speed) and symbol substitution. Tests of these 
abilities present tasios m vhlch the lndi^d:uel must Indicate 
figures or symbols which are the- saae as a given one. 
EVAIUAIIOB OF OLASS BS 

Abilities to evaluate classes would be expected to exist on 
the basis of the theoretical model of the structure of the m- 
telleot. 

logical evaluation and symbol manipulation are two abilities 
included m this category. Logical evaluation is the ability 
to use logical relationships In testing the correctness of a 
meaningful conclusion. A test of this. Logical EeasSnlng. re- 
quires that the examinee evaluate four alternative conclusions 
and indicate which one follows correctly from two given prem- 
Ises, 

ByALUAIIO ll OP SYSTBMS 

Ihe only ability discovered so far in this category Is '^x- 
perlentlal evaluation. This is the ability to apnralse"5- 
pects.-.^.a Situ ation in terms of mtei^nkl consistency . This 
involves the detection of incongruities in pictured situations 
or Judgments as to inconsistencies in problem situations. ■ 



VALUATION OF TRAUSFORMATTn^Tg 

..i«2Sa-t IS Classified here, it is the ahlUt, to choose 

vise courses of action In so.e«hat a„his„o«s situations; ,n«g. 

-nt as an ahlUty see^ to he ,ulte close to the popula; 

°o^°ep*ion Of "comnion sense" . ~ — - — -^^ 

.EVALUATION OF IMrLTnA-PTmjg ■ 

f^^-^^^^i^yJ^S^^ is the ahlUt, to recognize the ' 

-astenoe of prohle.s or the a^rene.s of needs. .,f.cts, ana: : 

aeflclenoles In the environment, it is classified .ith the 

evaluative factors hecause It see,s to Involve a kind of Juds- 

-nt as to Whether or not a situation Is satisfactory or 

Whether sooe kind of action Is needed I'M. , . 

neeaea. This Is an Important 

ability In creative thinking 
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' ' MAHATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR THE INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED ' ^ 



$V ; CREATIVITY LESSONS 



(from the J. p. Guilford Model) 

Different Letter Groups 

look lTL]'i:i^ :l I'lr^T^^l '"e'r,!?""' ''T' -*„le louor, 

>■><! P, or I and T. "° "° such a, b 



N 



A H V T C 
Exanqple: 

1. H T N (have up-and-dovnn lines) 

2. A H N (stand on two feet) 

Remember these rules : 

1. Use letters only from the given list 

2. Each group should have three letters,' all alike in some way. 

BH.AODVYN 

EJGICPQF 
XNEHZTLM 
BGATRKZP 
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MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR THE INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 



CREATIVITY LESSONS 
(from the J. P. Guilford Model) 

Make Something Out Of It / 

Just below is a very simple figure. What different things could you make ou 
of it, if you added something to it? 



Here are a few things that could be made out of this figure: 

eye 

mouth 



tin can 



hamburger 

The figure does not have to be a very exact drawing of the thing you make 
out of it. It may be only a part of the thing, as in the answers "tin can" and 

"cup." 

You do not have to draw the thing, just name it. But you may draw it if you 
cannot think of its name. 



First this: 




And then this: 



First this: 






And then this: 



MANATEE COUOTY PROGRAM FOR TOE INTFLLECOVALLY GlfTED 

CREATIVITY' IJB:SS0NS 
(from the J. P. Guilford Model) 

Vrltinff Sentences 

^r^*^"^ sentences is not a new task for you. But here you fire aakPrt 
TIM GUN MONKEY RIVER SCHOOL 

you :ss"«nSsLnisr' ^^^^ " °^ 

Tim was late for school. 



The gBonkey Jumped into the river . 
The monkey *s name was Tim , 

The £jn was found in the river . 
Keep your sentences short. 

You may use three words in the same sentence. 
The sentence does not need to be a true statement. 
Ihe sentence should make sense. 
Sentences can be furmy. 



PIRE EGG JANE PAPER STPEBT 



DOCK P/N DESK CiUTO MMI 



MANATEE COUNTY PRDGBAM FOR THE INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 



CREATIVITY LESSONS 
(from the J. P. Guilford Model) 
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Making Objects 

This is an activity of putting pieces together to make things. Look 
at the pictures below. The four given pieces are used to make three objects 
a face, a lamp, and a clown. 







( 0 j 








t 


- 


1 m 





1.. Use only the pieces given on each page. Do not add any other lines. 

2. You may change the size of each piece, or turn it around, but do not 
change its shape . 

3. You may use a piece as many times as you wish in making the same object. 

4. You do not have to use all the pieces in thie same object. 

Give these simple figures, make the object named in each box. Remember the rulesl 



cz\ o 









■1 


Ice cream cone 


Sail Boat 


Rocking Chair 


Boy or Rirl ^ 
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MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR IHE DJTELLBCWALLY GIPEED 

CREATIVITY LESSONS 
(from the J. Guilford Model) 



Similar Meanings 

Many words mean about the same as other words • 
What words mean about the same as GOOD? 

fine 

all rifzht 



Here is an example 



nice 



well«-behaved 



What words mean about the same as PAIR? 



What words mean about the same as PDNCH? 



What words mean about the same as SAD? 



What words mean about the same as to SPEAK? 
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MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR TOE. JOpi J KCTUALLY GIFTED 



CREATIYITY I£SSONS 
(from -aie J. P. Guilford Model) 

Wiat Tto Do With It 

Everything we see around us is useful for something. A frying pan is 
used for cooking; a bat is used for hitting baseballs; and a hat is worn to 
protect your head. 

But each object can be used for something unusual. For example, a 
newspaper is used for reading, but it could also be used to: 

start a fire 



wrap garb^^e 

kill flies or spiders 

keep rain off your head 



A BED SHEET, is used as part of a bed. What else coxild it be used for? 
Give unusual uses, not coomon uses. 



A SHOE is used to wear on yo\ir foot. What else could it be used for? 
Give unusual uses. 



A RUBBER BAND is used for holding things together. What else could it 
be used for? Give unusual uses, not common uses. 



A WOODEN PENCIL is used for writing or for drawing pict\ires. What else 
could it be used for? Give unusual uses. 
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MANATFE COQOTY PFOGRAM FOR TOE INTCLLECTUALLY GIFTED 



CREATmOY LESSONS 
(from the J. p. Guilford Model) 

Kinds of People 

One day some people from another planet landed on o-r+h c-. 
people who came near them saw that o.nK ^ landed on earth. Some earth 




Mien they saw this sign. thc-CTfth people gave these Ideas: 
teacher, writer, student, singer, 



kind of person should have its 0^:^ k^Jd'of jSb." " Each 

your So\\'JSlhf lfn:fbeSw'^:ch's^L"'T '^'^^"^'^ ^"^'^^^ 
kinds of Jobs. Do nSrjSst na^rSb^eft;. ^ *° '^"'^^ °^ ^''^Pl^' 
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«««« C<mn PHOORAM «„ ™e mTEU^cm^^ 

CREATIVITY LESSONS 
(fw the J. p. Guilford Mbdel) 

Jigging DecoratlQTu. 
In the first picture b^int^ 





In the picture at the riith-t ' ~~~ 

some other decoration idSs' 
JSoL iTth""''' ^=^^f«r«nt from 
%u^?? "''^"^ Pi°t"re above. 
You will alao se'e that every part 
Of an Object „ay have Its o^'de^oratlon. 



Decorate these objects m different ways. 
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MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR THE INTFLLECTOALLY GIFTED 



CREATIVITY UESSONS 
(from the J. P. Guilford Model) 

Names for Stories 

Every stoty has a name or title that tells something about the story. 
Look as the stojry below, and think what names it mi'ght have. 

One year the grain that^v/as grown on farms near a village was spoiled.- 
A wise old man told the people, that if they ate bread made from it they v/ould 
go crazy. They laughed at him, and ate the bread anyway, and all went crazy. 
Ohen the old man was so different that they thought he should bt locked up in 
a hospital. So he ate the bread, too and became like the others. 

Here arc some names for this story: 

The town^s people all went crazy 

They didn't take a wise man^s advice , 

In a crazy townt act crazy ' 

A town's health problems 

_ The man who didn't dare to be different 

Write as many names as you can for this story: 

Mr. John Fox had a vineyard of fine grapes, but animals that lived 
nearby came to help themselves. John needed all the grapes to sell, so he 
built a high fence around his. vineyard. Next year when the grapes were ripe, 
Mr. Reynard, the fox, came aroi^nd expecting his* usual feast. He jumped and 
Jumped, but he could not get over the fence. He turned away and was hoard 
to say, "I don't want any of those grapes, anyway; they are too sour for me." 



Write as many different names as you can for this story: 

One day a red pony named Ruby wandered off into the woods and did not 
return. Several p^eople who were fond of Ruby went in search of her. All 
of them gave up except a stupid boy named Randy, who came home leading Ruby. 
When asked how he had found her,' he said, "I just thought if I were a horse 
and got lost, where would I go? I went there, and there she was." 



MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR THE DfTELIBCTUALLY GIFTED 

Creative Doodling 

Everyone likes to doodle. Different people draw different things • 
We want you to finish the doodles below* You may make whatever you like 
from each one. 



o 



D 



no 
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A Major Priority 
for Educational Planning: 
BALANCE 



II, 

III, 
IV. 



Verbal 

Numerical 

Linear 

Euclidean 

Rational 

Log4.cal 

Geometric 



VI. 



and Affective 

Visual 
Spatial 
PercejJtual 
Intuitive 
Imaginative 
Fantasy 
Imagery 
Metaphoric 
Sensory 

Cerebral Symmetry; A n Urgent Concern fo r Education by 
Mnx Renncls ' " 

Frank V/illiams' Model for Implementing Cognitive-Affective 
Behaviors in the Classroom 

Teaching Strategies using Frank Williams' Model 

Seagoe's Learning Characteristics of Gifted Children 

Frank Williams' Teaching Strategies and Seagoe's 
Characteristics of the Gifted 

The Key: Ask Good Questions to Help Students Think 
by Pat Mullins ' 
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Manatee County Program for The Intellectually Gifted 

CTOEBRAL Smwm: AN UR^ CONCTON EDUCATION 

by 

Max R. Renneis 

^rt^e. «.e. want., to ta,„„ h^^^^tianV^^^Sr^MlJ^rrJ^ ^ 
Clyde often lapsed into imusual fantasies Hp l-iv^^ + 

forays graphically. His drawings^ere elIbor«ti ^^^^ iaaginati^^e 

and spatial concepts. I mea^rfd toe f^ction^l ^'^^^ developed visual . 
With the electroencephalogram Th^s/^«^n^^! r^^^ °^ "^^^'^ cerebral regions • 
hemisphere was adequately^^cUoSr he h^H though hie le^r 

cerebral hemisphere. On th^basis of toese EEG jSi'^ developed and dondnant right ■ , 
and the interview, T concluded toa^ riSr^erebr^ ^L'./'^*"' P^^^^Ptual tests 

probably accounted for Clyde's reading dif"cS^v ^^"^^^^^^^ot neural Impaixtnent, 
to assist him in merging the two ce;ebrfi JinctioAs. ''^^ aPParSntly uhabli^ 

Western man's development and survival are bell^.vpH k, - '1 

contingent upon the processes of ^IlLeWlin^arthn^ neurologists to have been ) 

nave emphasized and nurtured oo" :::/.; "!'^^ w'ougnx. Further, man's instltut-ior,*-^! 

prior accomplishments. In fact e^ca^'on^J ZTl^t^ ''"^^ responsible for his f 

jmciently^to "iTinT^^ n ui in ^ , r r ^^'"^ L^^^^ imagine. v^.». .., | 

chTTdreiTTia^e-H ien left to S htS^?' ^ T J^^torTIJ neural t-unctionlng amoni you^l^ 
J^stitutional means. "odlficaTion by random environmental raaigr_feh^ s^J??^ 





-PWlJ^f^Hher^^^^^ eventually ,et what they need per- 

^«*\l*JLlyi..«L«^ools have ^sJemSSly eli^^n^^^^ augmentation by educati^ists. 
assist young nhTT7rr;z;rT^:n::n:T-^^ those experiences t.h«t ..,^,0^ 

ceptu-al -ym-^r-^ffT.^^ and^or s-g^^^p..:, 

^li-wBria- on a- sensory/perceptual basis Jernmp b!. ' *he child has been exaiiking 
xng as "inactive" or "PsychoLtor." B^e^ Z^re^??^ ^'^"^^^^^ ^^is mode of know! 
state, after which the child movp^ r,«Sn^if apparently regards this as a temporary 
of knowing tenned the 'Cbolic" stT^f r''' continuum toward a hi^-? orter 

Bruner's continuum hypot^sis' ^ Research by H. A. Witkin seems to confiJ™ 

^h^^is Sn trlTnXTo)lZ:rZX^^^^^ e of education's ■ 

^ In fact, it has been found that moJemenra^on« a nnn+ ^^^''^^^^ ^"^^"^ society, 
easily. Daniel J, Reeves found thlf Sth .nf.^ J^"""^ manipulated rather 

his subj^ts 

si5iiItiHg?;rf^ rt 1n rlnnhfnu Ui.r..uy ■ ? ^ ^^e^tion. n r even in bot h directions 
or Euclidean functioning unless forced? ^ ^^''^^^ ^^^^ analytic, linear, 

Sk^rs^^^^^^^^^^^ 

It does nofJeeTTTogi^al-^TraTr^^Sr^n^^^^^^ 

the sensory/perceptual ekills have t^ bfp r^po'^tL^L^^^ d:c;::s:d."^' 

inde'pendenJly^^^^ -n's cerebral hemispheres can function- 

08um) intact, the brain appel;s S bribl^^J^ the hemispheric connection (corpus 
fn,m.aeh of the hemispherL. ^esl\Z^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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^^^UrTTerl^^^^^^ upon those functions that rer;:;^i„ 

of cerebral functioning in chiSrenf ^or.oer^e<l with developing equal q^aUties 

For a number of years, the standard measures of in+«n •, 

a number of factors involved in knowing! SefweS i '^f J maturity have considered 
numerical, spatial, perceptual, and^bf;ract ?^nni ""^J^^ categorized as verbal, 
.!?^?:^ °LthA.<3ual_nature of huiian i i. .!i U ' i Psychometr icians have beer, 

Placede mphasis upon-thj -lFirbirT?;;^^!^^^ have coi^iiiT entl v 

T^iHg e igai- len classes the omVh r beginning the presc H5^ 

behaviors in favor of vekT/nZllll l^lTs^'^^^^^^^ sensory/imagL'^.^T 
and absorb the input of linear data T^. v; i*. ^J^^''^^" asked to sit quietyly 
examines his surroundings, the youn^st^^ who'occrs° ^^l^'- 
daydreams, and differentiated i^^^giSn's is con '^^^^ fantasies, 

behavior grows out of spatial, peS^^uai LT t ^^''^'' ^^at typ^ of 

approximately three-fifths of the 'IcSrs' ^ f^'* abilities which account ?or 
The compensatory prt)grams of the IqS^s cll^l standard intelligence tests? 

and this deprivation causes damage that L vT^^,, ?i ''^"^^ capabilities than other«. 
to function, children must have ?he Sppo^u^-^!"!^'? -[-^rsible by age 6. m orde^' 

the necessity for continued sensory fu^J^Lning?" ^"P^^"^*"" have for Vii?iTroclaimed 
uSIfto-sSt- ^^J:;:^^ f -earn sequencer they 

^x^i:^^ o? e-ectim:.~^ 

bility for intrinsic control of neural fuZl T *° emphasize the desira- 

^T-^^^^-^2Si^^^±on^^ 4hasJ>eenJoj^^ when n^^rical 

ProducinTii ^ waves. In other ^ords f^^ ^^^f r ^^BlihifOF^re lap^ to 
of -niftctioning. --^^^^^ ■ 

The frequency and nagnitude ^-i x 

region 1= „f ,,eat cflJc^^n'^o^-^^^o^^^^raTo"" ='-^-1 

-^^2£ ^lved-^H-bhrag i7 "^^^^^ ^^ dom inance ^mnr.. nnrj^iinnjjni^ 

during tt?rX^en^%V:S;oo°[ yt^^: ^'ToT.^ T^' ^^/^ — ^ -ffieulty 
graduate students in the arts a^e coi^si^raMv ^ ''T'''' ^^^^ation scores for 
atiSr Linear/Euclidean areas of s^udy 'JomS"" ?f ^^""^ «-*^-te 

a highly developed right cerebral hemisphere in*. students have maintained 
^-sures. Motivation, interest, and n^^d^^oird^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ -ologi^al 

S~ b'::n^m"s\1bSd! %^n^e\^?igatil'^^,- --r- ^^iUs they 

children indicate that when genetic brai^ dis?,^nn? ^^^^^^^^ mentally handicapped 
in both hemispheres. However, when neSoloS^^ " Prevalent, it occSs equally 

forces, the impairaent is not equal in Wh J "^P^iment has occurred due to external 
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vjiiiiea. -nils would seem to correspond with the beliPf of t»+ n x. _1 

who strongly felt that children plavin^ in +hr!+ ^ L Oppenheimer, 

•^^t^^m^^'lM ^Y^^^ ^^^^ intelligence wi thout imagination is useless Tt now .r.r. . 
^gC^a Tr using'n^^a^^ ^^ conce.. o£s elves v ^I^^ilL^nTho" 

abstract conseq^^ces SeseXldx'^ cL H °' ^^^^^^^i-' of foreseeing 

of concern to public ;du^tion!: '''^''"^ '"^^ ^'^^^ ""^^^ ^^^^^^^ thecomas 




A MODEL FOR IMPLEKENTINS COGNITIVE-AFFECTIVE 

BEHAVIORS IN THE OIASSROOM 
(by Frank Williams) 



-Content" 




1, - - M 



'^-''il^^r.^ 3X:r.or;" '^-ccv.eo^e 
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The model for Implementiag cognitive-affective behaviors 
in the classroom characterizes the interrelationship between 
one or more strategies employed by the teacher across the various 
subject matter areas of the curriculum in order to elicit a set 
°^ ^r"^ cognitive and four affective student behaviors. What 
the teacher does or the macjicL ahc or he uses io strategy , but how 
the pupil thinks or feels is process, and both are related to 
subject matter content. 

Samples of teaching strategies to develop student behaviors 
In five subject areas are described as follows: 
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** SAI.IFLS 0? HELGnim STaAT2GY?^ PARAD0x m Pive Subject Areas 
Social Studies: 

All men are born free, all men are created equal. 

America Is a land of plenty abounding in poverty. 
Science : 

"The sun set; the moon rises." 
language Art s; 

"S" sound Is only represented by letter "s". 
_Arlthinetic: 

Addition and subtraction are reverse arithmetical procedure: 
Art and Music: 



Artists and Musicians are misfits In society. 
SAMFL2 OP TSACHINS STRATSGY^ AITALOGY in Five Subject Areas: 

Sii-.Uarlties between early explorers and astronauts. 
Science : 

Reflected sound waves in bats analogous to radar. 
Language Arts: 



How many words that mean the same as "bright". 
Arlthn-otic : 

I'ultiplicatlon Is the same as repeated addition. 
Art and Mu sic; 

line Is to art as themeis to music. 
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** SAKPLB OP TEAOHINa STRATE(^f SENS INS mFlCl^mTV.^ 
Sjoclaa_Studies: 

Consider why two groups of people with identical resources 
develop different cultures. 
Sci^ence : 

Growth Of two identical seeds - one fertilized and one aot. 
.jgn guage Arts ; 

Exception's to the rvle, "i before e, except after c." 
Arithmetic: 

Using only natural numbers, problems like 5 - 7 =: x 
have no ansvrer. 

SAMi-LE OP TEA0HIN3 STRATEG^ / THIITICING .OP POSSIBILITTI=:S 
Social Studies: 

What would happen if all people lived in glass houses? 
Science: 

How might you possibly communicate with an eel? 
i l anguage Ar ts : 

f ■ " • • 

How many possible words can be made by rearranging 1 G U E B ? 
How many possible ways can the number 10 be expressed? J. . 
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SAMPIS OF TEACHING STRATEGrf PR0V02ATIVS QUSSTIONS 
Social _studies: 

What if early explorers had come from Asia instead 
of Europe? 
Science: 

What if cows had gixzards instead of stomachs? 
.I^nguage__Arts: 

By Changing consonants how many words can be formed 
from R A K il ? 
Arithmetic : 

How might a clock be constructed without using numbe 

SAHFLE OP TEAOHIKG STR/iTEGY^J ^ATTRIBUTE LISTING 
S ocial Studie s : 

Find those traits :hat are common to all people you know. 
^Science : 

Among a collection of ob;Jects discover the qualities 
of some which cause them to be attracted to a magnet. 
Lang uage Art s : 

Select some common object in the classroom and give 
as many words as you can to describe it. 
Arithmetic : 

What are the inherent properties of a trapezoid as 
compared to a square? 
Art and ?!u sicr 

Think of all the common traits among 18th Gent, musicians. 
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** SAMPLE OF TEACHING STRATEg/ZexPLORING THE MSTBRY OP THINGS 
So cial Studies: 

Hovr many kinds of explosions are caused by people? 
Science: 

By exploring cell development- predict the hatching 
time of an egg. 
La nguage Arts ; 

Write « siiory about cm mildent'* f led flying object. 
Arithmetic: 

How can two containers of different shapes have the 
same volume? 

SAMPLE OP TEAOHIKG STRATEGY? RgV^ARDIKG ORIGINALITY 

Social Studie s; 

Reward the pupil who thinlcs of the most unique idea 
for developing one natural resource of his state. 

Science: 

Encourage all pupils to Invent a new kind of milk 
container and reward the three best ideas. 
Language Arts : 

Give double credit for the most unique words used to 
express a simple Idea. 
Arithmetic: 

Reward those who think of the most unusual way to 
express the number 15. 
Art and Music: 

Prom all pupils"Origlnal Ideas" scrapbook, display the 
most unusual at PTA. 61 



j6o lal Studies; "^"^ 

Cousider geographic changes resulting from prevailing 
easterly winds rather than westerly. 
jiclenoe ; 

Consider how the way of life of t^h^o^ 

J oi xire 01 Indians was changed 

by the colonizers. 
language Arts : 

consider new words In our vocabulary as a result of 
the space age. 
Arithmetic ; 

consider other «ays to use base 2 suoh as the computer 
does. 

Art and Music; 

Consider how the invention nf 

xnvention of photography changed -from 

reproduction to self-expression. 
- SAMPLE CP TEACHING STRAIEGY?%ganI2BD SEARCH, 
Social StudiPR! 

hodify the Peace Corps to solve our racial problems. 
Science : 

After demonstrating the presence or air in several 
things thinTc of more ways to prove this, 
^l anguage Artsl 

Given a list of any 10 lines write a short story using 
them by adding verbs, prepositions, and articles. 
Arithmetic ; 

Use the operation of division to discover rules for 
the same operation with decimals. 

^ them%r/or.%nr=tl're'=. ^'"^^ °' "-"'ge 
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* SAMPLE OP TEACHING STaATEGY rgXAIgLES 0? HA3IT 
Social Studies: 

Show the relationship between impoverishment and 
outdated farming methods in a selected country. 
Science: 

HOW many kinds of transportation have remained the 
same over the last 50 years? 
Arithmetic: 

Problems resulting fron English system of measures. 

SAHriS OP TSAOHIKG SlSilssy f'^is oj; SBAHCH 
Social Studies: 

search for ways that have been used for seeking peace 
in the world. 
Science: 

Search for methods used for keeping records on and 
identifying people. 
Language Arts: 

Search for ways that pictures, charts, or diagrams 
could be used Instead 'of written materials. 
Arithmetic : 

Search for ways number bases other than 10 are used. 



Art: 



Search for ways stories can be illustrated for clearer 
meaning. 



** SA^IPLS OF TEAOHIMG SlftATEGY^'^I^RAHOE pOR AI^3IGUITY 
S oc l^l_Stiidie s : 

Consider effects of not keeping peace in the world. 
_Scienc6: 

Consider effects of Iran's inability to control weather. 
Langu age Ar ts; 

Show only the beginning of a film, ask pupils to write 
their ovm ending. 
Arithmet ic ; 

Consider all things which remain unmeasurable . 
Art a nd Mu sic : 

Play the beginning of a song; have pupils compose an 
ending. 

** SAHx'LE OF TEACHIIJG STRAT£Gy1^ ^I^TUITIVE 3X?HH:SSI0IT 
S oc ia 1_S tud ie s : 

Discuss your feelings when the Star Spangled Banner is 
played. 
Science : 

Collect list of inventions that come about by scient^ 
ists' hunches. 
La nguage A rts : 

Write a vivid story about your feeling of the color red. 
Arithmetic: 

Without a system of measure describe the heights of objects. 
Art and Kuslc; 

Improve dance steps expressing feelings while listening 
to a symphony. ()4 



study ccnaiuon. 
Science: ^-^ciiiin was discovered. 

invent th= telephone. Sraha» Bell to 

I^nsuage Art; ' 
study life Of io„i3 3^ 

the blind to read. ^ 

.,^rlthmetic : 

"n^itlons „Woh led ^n to luve.t a 
counting. invent a sjrstem or 

Art and j-^jsic: 

Study symbols the I/elQ+ , 

Studies: ^HIIST^ TO ^gV^IOH^ 

Study how the mistake -m„.>, 
.Science: ""'^^ ^^i^^ o^^. 

Galileo's acceleration ^ -^ined hy 

, i-aiJlon experiments 

^^Sua^e Art s : 

""•""•""■'-«■•"..... ......... 

" - ...... . 
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» SAMPLE OF TEACHING STPATEGY: STUDY GR5ATIVS PEOPLE 
Social Studies; 

Study the life of Winston Churchill- what made him 
creative? 
Science : 

Study the scientific inventions made by Leonardo 
De Vinci. 
L anguage Arts ; 

Study the life of Helen Keller, what made her a great 
person? 
Arithaetlc; 

Study the life of Poincare and his procedures of 

problem solving. 
Art and llusic : 

Study the life of Bach- what was he really liie? 
* SAMPL3 OF T£AC5HIx^IG STRATEGY ;^ S'TSaAOT ilTH PAST KirOV/LEDGE 
Social Studies; 

Predict what night have happened if Lincoln had not 

been assassinated. 
Science; 

Explai 1 the position of an Ice cube in water versus alcohol. 
Language Arts ; 

Think of all the meanings for the word "checlc". 
Arithmetic; 

Find uses of clock arithmetic in the business world. 
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SAHPLE OP mOHING STRATEGyI %awATB SITUATIONS 

Social Studies ? 

Consider the effects of different pastel shades of 
colored huts on the life of people In Mexico. 
,Scleno e: 

Evaluate IJewton's lav of actlon-reaction in space. 
Language Arts : 

Evaluate the meaning of the wo.d "big". 
Arithmetic: 

Based upon the graph of 2 ♦ y = 4 decide how to graph 
X + y > 4. 

SA>;PLE OP TEAOHING STRATEGY? "^OEPTIVS. TO SnRPRISB 
^ociaa^_Studle 3 : 

Study effects of music on man's ahillty to work. 
Science; 

Study aoc.dy.:.r's discovery of vulcanization of rubber. 

Rearrange a scientific paper into a fiction stoxy. 
A rithjzietl c: 

Discover how dividing by smaller numbers gives larger 
answers . 

_Art_and_Muslo : 

Run finger through mixture of blue and yellow chalk dust. 



SAMPLE OF TEACHING STRATEGYt OBEATIVE RKA T^lijg SKILL 

So cial Studies : 

Read about achlevemeats cf a famous politician 
and predict what his childhood was like. 

Science : 

Read about the life of a scientist and predict 
his later life. 
Language Arts ; 

Make a list of Ideas you had while reading a mystery- 
story. 
Arithmetic^: 

Rewrite a verbal pr'blem in ar-.thraetical form. 
Art and Ilusic : 

Illustrate an adventure story with drawings. 
K- SAl-lrLE 0? TEAOHI.NG STRATEGY: CR3ATIVS II3TEHING SKILL 
_ S ocia l Studle s : 

Listen to the firat half of a speech and make pre- 
dictions about the last half. 
Science ; 

Listen to a scientist talk -and predict what kind 
of person he is. 
Language A rts: 

Listen to your mother and guess what she is going 
to say next. 
:irithmetlc : 

What kind of audio messages could be sent from 
other planets. 

G8 



Studlest 

Besorlbs your sohool as seen trom a low fiyi^g 
helicopter. 
Science : 

Describe a two dimensional world, 
language Arts : 

Visualize yourself as an elephant, vhat would the 
word small " mean to you? 
Arithmetic: 

^or^ a visual picture of a line and a plane and 
express all their possible relationships. 
Art: 

Draw a Ufe-Uke visualization of yourself. 



MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR THE iJ^TEUECTUALLY GIFTED 

TEACHING STRATEGIES 
(using Frank Williams' Model) 



NAME 



NO. 1 - PARADOXES 



NO. .2 - ANALOGIES 



g NO. 3 - SENSING DEFICIENCIES 



NO. 4 



THINKING OF POSSIBLE^; 



NO. 5 - PROVOCATIVE (QUESTIONS 



NO. 6 - ATTRIBUTE LISTING 



NO. 7 - EXPLORING MYSTERY OE THINGS 



NO. » - REINFORCING ORIGINALITY 



"NO. 9 - EXAMPLES OF CHANGE 



MO.IO; - ORGANIZED RANDOM SEARCH 



NO. 11 - EXAMPLES OF HABIT 



MEANING 



Situation opposed to common sense 
Self-contradictory statement or observation 
Discrepancy in belief but true in fact 



Situations of likeness 
Similarities between things 
Corresponding circumstances 



Gaps in knowledge 

Missing links In information 

Unknown elements 



Guessing or forming hypotheses 
Thinking of probabilities 
Constructing alternatives 



Inquiry to bring forth meaning 
Incite knowledge exploration 
Summons to discovering new knoxvledge 



Inherent properties 

Conventional symbols or identities 

Ascribing qualities 



Detective work on unfamiliar knowledge 
Examine unnatural phenomena 
Deductive thinking 



Rewarding original thinking 
Allowing opportunities to think of 

something no one else has thought of 
Strengthen unlikely but relevant responses 



Demonstrate the dynamics of things 
Provide opportunities for making altera- 
tions, modifications, or substitutions 



Use a familiar structure to lead at 
random to another structure 

Case studies from which new courses of 
action are devised 



Discuss the effects of habit-bound thinking 
Build a sensitivity against rigidity in 
ideas and functional fixation of things 
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p. m, 12 



NO. 13 



NO. U 



NO. 15 



NO. 17 



NO. 18 - 



HO. 19 - 
NO. 20 - 

NO. 21 - 
NO. 22 - 

NO. 23 - 



NAME 

LJ£i£i. ^ MEANING 

Consider ways something has been done before 
(historical search') 

- SKILLS OP SEARCH Trial «nH V \ 

iriai and error search on various methods and 

describe results (descriptive search) 
Control experimental conditions and report 
^"^sequent results (experimental research) 

Provide encounters which puzzle intrigue 

force closure 
Feeling about things through all the senses 

- INTUITIVE EXPRESSION L sens°ft'i^rerJ"5 Tt'°\ . 

^® sensitive to Inward hunches about 

knowledge 

- PROCESS OF INVENTION HZl /J^^^l^'^-f ^l^^ng leading to invention 

Study the Incubation process leadln^^ to 
insight 

Examine how failures or accidents have paid 
off 

Learn how to learn from mistakes 
Examples of process of development rather 

than adjustment to something already 

developed 

■ STUDY CREATIVE ^E^PLe" A;aiy;e't;ait; ;f "eminently creative people 

Study the process which has led to creation 

INTERACT UITH PAST KNO«LEDCE ^'IZZZlZr^T " '"^""-"O" 

Nurture Ideas from previously stored 
knowledge 

EVALUATF <?TTTTATTnMc: Deciding upon solutions In terms of their 

EVALUATE SITUATIONS consequences and implications 

Extrapolate from the results of ideas and 
actions 

RECEPTIVE TO SUNRISE Aie;t't; t'h^ ^i^nific^nce of novel thoughts 

Capitalize upon unexpected ideas 

CRFJVTIVE READING SKIL^ LelrJ^fhe skJK''^'^^ mlnd^set for information 

.1 - . i-earn the skill of idea generation by reading 

CREATIVE LISTENING SKILL Usten'Jor'^ifLl^Jn^' listening 

^^scen tor Information which allows one thing 
to lead to another 

VISUALIZATION SKILL ''"anJage'^o^^Js '"^ 

Express ideas in three-dimensional forms 
Look at things in plan form or views 
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SOMEJL^JgMMG C^IARACTERISTICS OP nrPO^Pn p»t^ preN ■- Mav V. f^.n^ nn 



CHARACTISRISTICS 

1) Keen power of observation, 
native receptivity sense of the 

.significant; willingness to 
examine the unusual. 

2) Power of abstraction, concept- 
ualization, synthesis; interest in 
inductive learning and problem 
solving pleavic.re in intellectual 
activity. 



C ONCOMITANT P Rnnj.iOMfi 

1) Possible gullibility, 
social rejection, value 
system and its defense. 



2) Occasional resistance 
to direction, rejection 
or omission of detail. 



lonribtL'tf trr^'^f^^' Difficulty 1„ accepting 

int^;..^ ^ ? ^ relationships; the illogical, 
interest in applying concepts; 
love of truth. 



4) Liking for structure and order 
liking for consistency, as in 
value systems, number systems, 
clocks, calendars. 



5) Retentiveness . 



4) Invention of own systems, 
sometimes conflicting. 



5) Dislike for routine and 
drill; need for early mastery 
of foundation skills. 



6) Verbal proficiency, large 
vocabulary facility in ex- 
pression interest in reading; 
breadth of information in 
advanced areas, 

7) Questioning attitude, intel- 
lectual curiosity, inquisitive 
mind; intrinsic motivation. 

8) Power of critical thinking, 
skepticism, evaluative testing, 
self-criticism and self -checking. 

9) Creativeness and inventiveness, 
liking for new ways of doing 
things, interest in creating, 
brain-storming, free-wheeling. 
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6) Need for specialized reading 
vocabulary early; parent 
resistance to reading escape 
into verbalism. 



7) Lack of early home or 
school stimulation* 



8) Critical attitude toward 
others; discouragement from 
self-criticisn;. 

9) Rejection of the known, 
need to invent for oneself. 



(continued) 
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Learning Characteristics of Gifted, continued: 



10) Power of concentration; intense 
attention thdt excludes all else; 
long attention span. 

11) Persistent, goal-directed 
behavior . 

12) Sensitivity, intuitiveness ; 
empathy for others; need for 
emotional support and sympathetic 
attitude, ego-involvement, need 
for courage. 

13) High energy, alertness, eager- 
ness; periods of intense voluntary 
effort preceding invention. 

14) Independence in work and study; 
preference for individualized work; 
self-reliance; need for freedom of 
movement and action; need to live 
with loneliness. 

15) Versatility and virtuosity; 
diversity of interests and abil- 
ities; many hobbies, proficience in 
art forms such as music and drawing. 



16) Friendliness and out-goingness . 



10) Resistance to 
interruption. 



11) Stubborness. 



12) Need for success and 
recognition ; sensitivity 

to criticism^-^JCalnerability 
to peer group rejection, 

13) Frustration with in- 
activity and absense of 
progress. 

14) Parent and p^er group 
pressures and nonconfor- 
mity; problems of rejec- 
tion and rebellion. 



15) Lack of homogeneity in 
group work; need for flex- 
ibility and individuali- 
zation; need for help in 
exploring and developing 
interests; need to build 
basic competehcies. in major 
interests. 

16) Need for peer group 
relations in many types of 
groups ; problems in. deve- 
loping social leadership. 
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BTUJJKUT PEilPOa>IANOE - GIFTED PROGRAM MANATEi? COUNTY, FLORIDA 



SAMPLES OP SEAGOS'S OHARAOTS.T.TTn. qP THE GIFTED USING 
WILLIAI^S' TEAOHIxNG STRATEGIES IN SUBJECT AitEAS. 



Gifted — 

Oharacteristic,./?: Q uestlonlne; atti tude. lntelle.tn»i .......... 

Teaching . 
Strategy //?: Exploring Kystery of Thinga 

Subject Area: Mathematics 

Activities: 1. How and why math puzzles and brainteasers work 

2 • slndi^Sf ""'.f V^^zzlos rnd brainteasers! ^ 

2. Study of patterns in numbers. 

3. Discussion of math in the future. 
^l :__Research on basi o numeration system. 



f Gifted ' : 

OharacteriGtic •/9: Oreatiyene_ss_a^ 

Teaching 

Strategy // 4: Thinking of Possibl es 
Subject Area: Science 

Activities. 1. Perform braln-stor.l„. efforts to Il.t a number 

a. Producing more electrical povrer 

hoSe!''''^"^^ electrical power consumption in the 

c. Conserving electrical power usage in industrv 

d. Providing intermi -tent increased electrical 
^_ower capacity for peak ho urusap-R . 



Gifted 

Characteristic ffll: Persiste_nt^,__goaJ,-d^^ 
Teachins 

strategy /AT: Study creative people- Alexander Graham Bell 
Subject Area: Science 

Activities: in a f i-^l|.|ue Bell (Just pr^or to^hls final success) 
ll.tt f^^t his not too receptive father-in-law 
that he has been wcrking toward a goal. Bell will 
explain attempts gn^ ^.^-.,^^---7 
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Gifted 

Oharaoterlstlo,?9, Ojioatlvenessand^nventlveness. iiwTT" 



Sub;)ect Area: Liinguage. 



Activities: 1. -vrnat would you do different in i.^ 

only one left arS ?""/hf? nJ^f! ^^'i 

2. If our world were free o? no??" i?"" * 



Oharacterlstlc Interiat_l™e-erf;;7;:;:;;:;; 
Teaching 

Strategy .^9 : , Eva luate_^tj^^^ 
Svbject Area: Social Studies 

Activities: Research topic - bonVc, f.^, 

"liberation Of woiSp^ ^""^ cartoons, lobs- 

sizins ccv^s.f fo^past t?pftn'°?^"i^ " e^phf- 

^ent Of society °! SS?s aSfot'l^e'r' o°ouJSi5s""'' 
Personal intervlPUQ o-r ^^rs^ ^ i countries. 

valk. Of Ufe Jnd ho-° the? ?ef different 
thesize findin-s as tn o?Lf women's lib. Syn- 

^,ate,^it«a^^ relations. Eval/" 



Gifted . 

Teaohlng ~ — ~ — ■ ' 

Strategy #8: lnter^ot_^xti^__^^^_^^^^^^^ 

Subject Area: Social .tudle. and l^n^uage Arts(Toplc: Indian.) 
Activities:!. ^ - l^^^.ect^at^level aMUt. m n.^r,- 
2. Diggin- in ruins in area. 

" nXi.?''^'^"^ collections fro. previous 

5. - ?r?ianrdislSyirf^^^^ collections 

6. Presenting to^pefrsor^??' Personal collection. 
EeportsJ^^ ^ orally, vicually and written 
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.[ Gifted ~ ~ ~~ 

Characteristic ^ues tioninci; attitude , intelleotuaj curios ity. 

Inquisitive aind, intrinsic motivation 

Teachins 

, Strategy //19: Svaluative situations ( by use of monitoring the 
three netv^or:'ts on a 20 day hasis. 

Subject Area: Socic.1 Studies: an evaluation of the three major 

news netv/oriLQ coverage of Richard Nixon's programs 
as sent to Oont^ress , ( This was part of a Ph.D.course^) 

Activities: Five ntudents were assigned the task of covering the 
network nev/s organisation; they noted the amount of 
time civen on each network as vrell as the correspon^^ 
dents involved, etc. They also considered the attention 
given to comir.ents made by members of the opposition. 
It wass desirable to eliuilnate and pre-determine the 
potential varic.bles . ( It vras possible to observe all 
three TV networks in conseCw*tive order nightly. Certain 
J patterns of bias appeared to develop) 



Gifted _ 

Characteristic #1: Willingness to exami ne the unusual . 

Teaching 

Strategy^'?: Exploring mystery of things. 
Subject Area: Science 

Activities: Taking an element and examining how outside forces 
can affect the physical and molecular structure of 
the substance. liovr do these changes affect the mater- 
ials we use .in every da^?.. life. 

Gases: oxygen, hydrogen -heavy elements lead , gold, 

Iron ; light D6ta;Ls -.^^ radioactive materials 



fflTEe^r ^ 

Characteristic ,f 2: Power of abstraction, conceptualization, syn - 
the si s ; interest in inductive learning and pr oble m 
so lving; pleasure in intellectual act ivity. 

Teaching 

Strategy ;j^4: Thinking of possibles; 
Subject Area: Matheinatics 

Activities: 1. Working with 1 inch squares to find all possible 

pentominoes to complete a set. 
2. V/orking out the least possible moves for completing 
a Tower of Hanoi. (Later- working out a formula for 
making the moves and calculating the number of 

, moves-least number of possible moves. 
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Girte-g ■ — » 

Characteristic Liking for structure , etc . 

Teaching 

Strategy #16: Adjustment to devel opment 
Subject Area:SocialStudies 

Activities: Let croup form actual working corporation; establish 
business. Let them identify needs, explore possibili- 
ties to fill those needs. Evaluate success, revamp 
elaborate. I.e. adjust to developments as group's ' 
cornorcvtion pro^7 refiRfiR. ' 



Gifted ~~ 

Characteristic .^6: Oritical tMnkln^^^ 

Teaching 

Strateey#4 Thinklns of possibles 
#5 Provocative g^iiestlons 

#18 Irrterac^ with j)ait~lcnx>wledse 

#19 Evaluate .situatTons 

#23 Ti'suarization skill 



Subject Area : Social Studies (Junior high) 

Activities: Given cartoon situations - shown briefly on overhead- 
then taken off- students are to react to what they saw or 
thought they saw. Also have to deal with another's inter- 
pretation of same scene ,e .g ., on subway, a hand reached to- 
vrard a person who is slightly off balance - is it a threat- 
ening or helping situation? The main strategy would be an 
evaluating of situations. Past experience will come into 
play. Child will have to try to visualise again what he 

has .just seen briefly. 



Gifted — 
Characteristic #9: Creativeness and inventivenes s 

Teaching 

Strategy #4: Thinking of possibl es 
Subject Area: Social Studies 

Activities: 1. Develop a plan for a city of the future. 

2. Develop or plan an improved comiuunications system. 

3. Think of alternate ways of solving various past 
problems of international relations . 
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MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR THE INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 
Ask Good Questions to Help Students Think 



♦Students leam thinkinfaf by doing it. 

♦Asking ^o gd questions gives them practice. 

♦A step-wise sequence of thinking skills, from simple to 
complex, is called taxonomy . 

♦A taxonomy lets you plumb the depth of a student's understanding 
instantly. ^ 

Ask a question. If he can respond adequately, move to a more 
complex level of thinking. If not, move to a simpler level 
of thinking. 

Sample Questions of HIGH LEVEL PROCESSES 

HYPOTHESIZING "What would happen if all 3aws were abolished?" 
PREDICTING "What do you think will happen next?" 
EVARTATING "Is it right to hurt people?" 

SYNTHESIZING "Can you draw a picture which shows how you 
feel about this?" 

Sample Questions of AVERAGE LEVEL PROCESSES 

ANALYZING "How do you know?" "Why?" 

INTERPRETING "What is happening?" (personal experience rather 
than precise description) . 

INTERFERRING "Ho do you think the boy feels?" 

GENERALIZING "What does this tell you about how people in 
China live?" 

Sample Questions of LEVEL PROCESSES 

OBSERVING "What does the picture show?" 

RECALLING "What do you use for this?" 

COMPARING "What is alike?" "What is different?" 

CLASSIFYING "How many kinds of transportation can you see?" 
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SECTION D 

Facilitnt inj^ Cue;)LivLty 

I. A Checklist of You.- Attitudes and Goals (for teachers) 

II. I[ow CO Encourage Youl Child's Natufl Creativity 

III. T' chdiquea ol' Crcnlivo Teachinj; 

IV. Creative Talent: Guidelines for Stimulating, It Plu.s'pive 

Lessons in How to Do It 

V. Encounter Lessons for Facilitating Creative Power 
VT, Tu'o F^imulation Games - Parle and ECO 

VII. Perception Boy, - A Creativity Vehicle 

VIII. Boundary BreakinR - A Group Interaction F.ncrjunter 

I-^' T^iK l.-! Elephant Lead Yoa to Creative Thinking 

Tenchor'T Appraisal of a Creative Problem- Solving Lesson 

Al. Clas.-iroor nehwvior Ohscrvatlon Checklist for Creative 
Piohlen Sclvin^^; .\ci. i\'iiy 

loot 's :iolp Children "rite Creatively 
aI. i;;-;perie(icc; l.ook;; 
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A CHECKLIST OF you>T ATTITUDES AND GOALS 

you should pursue a program for promoting, rr!!^ greatly determine if 

effect upon'your future^rachJng^'c iLs "^is a' ^^'^ P^bable 

personal guiJe. ^ practices. This questionnaire may serve your own 

^* ^re you genuinely interested in each child's ^r,^«ll» .- i 

development? ''^ ^ intellectual as well as emotional 

2- g°- y°" '^llL^ significantly increase the number of ^trat«ai»« 

cause childr^o leari{? ^ numoer of strategies you can use to 

Do you really want to accommodate intel iP-'na i Aiff .. ' 

all of your pupirsT i_^ni^il:::ua]_dif f^^^^^ that exist among 

Do you feel a classroom should be concempd „ ^ ^ 

^"Mi3tiuct_pers_gnalities of each^|gTr^ ■ the_^l^s 

S!'-W ,<^Kivit.y bn rewarded, regardless of the subject in which it occurs? 
Do you enjoy ch£ldre„ 8s^klr58_sti^^ you cannot answer? 

Are you comfortable with children who can think faster anH f^c.^o . ^ 
ways of ^ofng tTiirTgi^ tT^a-nJyou-^? ^""-^H^^^.?^^^ ^"d figure out better 

^ — ^he class is noisy 

^s^^ ^11^^ e^ot^^Lp_r:^blems of a child, even if this 
WtL°r?'''"'^"^''^ "^^''^^ - ^hey are learning subject 

11. ££_y^^Lii}i!l]iJ^ a„d changes? 

12. Do you chink education should be primarily concernpd wirh ^„ 

If your answers are most *'ves'* - i flr#> .-r.n^w i r 

creativity. If „„ „,Lt han.,' Zr"^ l^l'y ^n"" :,2^2|H^°-^Jt^« 
need t^ re-examine your attitudes and motives toward t^.^hL^ k ^ ^ ' ""^^ ^""•"'^ 

way of changing or modifying attitudes is to consider vou^ ^Lso ' f '"^ 
room teaching. Once you have decided that vou Conin / f ^"'^ 

classroom. even thou,.^ at this tLe yo^ :ay'n:t"know oxtt y" wh.r^'ie'"' ''""^"'^ '^^"^ 
ready to use some of the procedures advocated by the P^orram for ^ro^ot ''""/" """t" ''^^'^ 
Change will, no doubt, result as you work on <^he Prl~^^^f^^^^^ -^^^^^^^^ 
give it a fair chance'over a perioTof tL ^J^^f^J^^-JlllS^^ if you „ 
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aOWtO.EMCOURAGE YOUR Cmin'silAnjUL CREATTVTTV 

Ki!''' ^^^P y^"'^ youngster 

dfivclop hlfl wftrvcloiis potential for self- 
^xpreaslon. 

V Sts2anne Newton 

penaa- Siir^.'il^~7r: ~ ^jf l" "' . ^^ f" creativity de- 

Plenty of chonces to e>:press and develo^JS^fSF^S^FTi^^''" ^''""Sster 
.jr^eaUe t..lnss. the Kinds of thinss M?s. BeL'^^^^d ye^TotJ-JeJ^^'^iorfo. 

interns.? ::uv^t7o^":o^:"t^:^^^^!:, '^r '"'^^'''^ ^^>-^"« 

feeder, thoy «o to the ftrc hous": th alull\rZ"\t'''f T''' l'''' ""^^^ ' '^''^'^ 
re«Uy enjoy., their coo.,etative ventures "i^^l L ' 'I* T"^" 
fun It con be to do thlnL ultl a four v^ar »he says, "how „mch 

« by belr.8 so grown-up L his respoL;s i Jf'n ''"'^^ "'°"i«hc» 

both adventurers together," ceiimg him what to do but ve're 

^Uo. ^Z^l^^ 7'-. no CO... 

^.^^1:eLVo^e-^ottr:c:?^^^^^^^^ 

'.f scne of their speciaruils usin^ hJ^J^ M ''^^ impression., 
chalks. Tl,e train yards [r^Ir^ ? Mrthdoy box of brightly colored 

the picture 1^ iV^To'f ^o"no'r^;^t"ha^^ "'''^ 

Many bohavlotfll studies of nurserv-ace rhilH*.«« - i 
except perhop5 the gro.^sly retardcdrbJv:^:^^;;^,':^;"^^^ ^J^" --U-^n^Htcrs. 
Jerry's enthusiasm and his talonts jirT. Ji^rri " j °f "catlvo express ion 

5« ^-^iSy^nd when^^chU^^ 

'ir.H^l-gHgO^lggWig ^^ expre ss fe—^ °" const ru ctively channe led , 

Evenatblrth some babies show the aiiaMr„ «f _i ^ 
'•^'•y' ^ ■ I I Mill lTu: J uf ^ " On the day 

l«er n«ny b.bles show th«t the^ c.rrec!/fi*'''^^^^''^^'^^^y"- ^nd a few 
.hort time virtually Ml bab es lnd?L?e bv th!?r f - ^"J' 

and movement that they are ftll of cnJJusJas™ for I'h"'^ ''^ 
ful curiosity is the ^n.,r il /"'^""Stasm for che world around them. This zesf 

inventive and imaginative. seeing their children become increasingly 

look at and play with Not only did brightly colored toys to 

Hur.iw-.-.-;r-g^rr:r^^^ signs of pljg»r^ 

-elves For-Ion-geTpeHoar-orro^J^n Jhe^o^h^r b^Sf^""^ c^^tent^S-bTtHim- 
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Dr, White's study shov/ed that stlnulatlng a bob y'a curiosity has a kind 
5?- ^"*r* - - ' ' - "^li." Practice and Interesting " tbe envtronii^nt. the mo ra 
thfs baBy rearns, anff Che iPore~fic" leariis," the "more he wants to learn. ~~ 

""'^y*^' "ho^ld yse good conmion sense m following this example. 

ihelT babies should certainly hSve brightly colored toys and thev should aee people 
f-^car music and so on. But some reasonable balanc e should also be'malntalned For ' 
last as adults need peace and quiet as well as stimulation, so do babies. 

As a baby grows and starts to crawi, then to walk and talk, his parents will 
have many opportunities to encourage his Independent exploratlon-wlthln safe • 
llnltes of course. A youngster at play In the sand bov. riding a tricycle watchlnR 
• squirrel run up * tree. Is being exposed ta the kind of experiences which aeneratf 
curiosity, creativity and a zest for adventure. By the tll^'^rSaS irtSrenr ' 
J?ruilourrn^;!.r" ^ """^ ^ encourage him to develop 

t*o are^s^ 1 !^ h* "J ^'"''T' °^ children, but youngstnrs 

Who are still at home can have plenty of stimulating experiences too. 




playthings that encourage creative thinkin g .nA 

construction to_ys^,_yu.sprl.:^ P^Per. crayons, challcs. pencils": paints; and puzz U s . 
And don't forget picture books . It's never too early for a vounostpr »o <,-f 

:j%s:iif:ui;s!^""''^^^^^"« " Hand.;^s^4'?r;:,%%ri?:j.ing 

Katurally. a child needn't a lways be doing something. SometL>ngs he wants to 
sit and just daydream. And an esaenHat pnrt ok the _creatlve Lmjulae ^. 
--muslr^s either Idle or purposive, by m^ans of whlcTT child aTsimblel Ms - " ' 
tancles and wisnes to make a pattern for future action. 

» • 

U.^li r ^ v'*''^!! "'""^ difficult for the m. Some thrive on 

bouno CO succeed just to show that they can" ' Many more. diiiT overtng 

ie?o JJL?^^^'' rr.''r '^""^ ^'^^^y 8*^* parents can ' 

. u*" " avoid this kind of dpfo.ne by ^t...,.^ carefully toward 
projects that are not be/ond their present abilities . i-pwarn 

mavb/r.^^^h^*' 'Six-year-old Pete decided he wanted to build something, 

helped P^^r T^^l .t^ ' suggested he r«ke a small boat first. Mr. Johnson 
oLelr. h A T / -/hapes and showed him how to nail them together. 

Once Pete had mastered the fundamentals of measuring, sawing and hammering he 
could attempt a harder project with confidence. nammering, ne 

h«r ^L'riJ'"'^^' a'''^ ten-year-old Pamela, decided she wanted to make herself a dress 
oittlcult to make than an apron. 
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_The point Is to help keep a child's enthualasm and creative urge a live by 
ate;;rlng him away from pro jects way beyond his means toward a truly acceotsbfe 
<ug3tituc e--aomfechirta vmia r i .aei« a t 9 h Sm r iiuL umi e i^ n u mBHiiiiK ne uaa aa. Ih en 
tlrougli the cniio's ertorts' and nis succfe ^ i, partUl oi? complete, ne'U A cquire 
confidence In himself and he'll also learn the value of seeing an undertaking 
through until It's finished. These two gains, plus the satisfaction he gets 
from doing soinethlng that Is meaningful to him, will contribute enormously to his 
creative powers. ' 



Creative 
kinds wheneve 



people can usually c ome up with unique Ideas and suggestion s of many 

r they re called on . One reason for their ability tJ, rfn «n nuiy k» ^k, t 

JT~^m"m '^">-£i^Sy-££il,4lgpgre xpres8 themselve s in their homes without being 
strata that Someone would make fun of them. 

. C ommunication between human beings depends on mutt 1 respect. It's always 
good to remember that your child is a person in his own right and that his 
opinions, pictures, songs, and ideas are a part jf him and therefore are to be 
respected. 

, A broad, balanced educati on contributes a great deal to a person's ability to 
think creatively. The more a child learns, the easier it is for Mm to see relation- 
Bhrps between things And ideas. Dr. Eugene Burnette, ,Ao heads North Carolina's . 
program for Exceptionally Talented Students, says he frequently encounters a boy or 
girl who has a consuming interest in one particular subject— music, mathematics, 
or mechanics, for example--to the exclusion of everything else. Often, although a 
child has the potential to do well in many subjects, his school performance will be 
low in all out the one he likes. Dr. Burnette doesn't think it wise to encourage 
this klP^i. of narroxmcss. He feels that creativity is best developed by openness to 
new ideas in many fields. The creative adult is one who has learned to make use of 
a large body of knowledge coupled with a variety of experiences. 

However, essential schooling is to creative growth, a child's spontaneous and 
unschooled Impluses are also Important. A youngster should f«..1 f ree to say -^^^ 

h?-J^nks^nd_feelswit hout fear of revealing himself to be foolish or Ignorant 

So it 8 wise n ot . to be ov crij^ crltlcal oi: your ch ild ' s attempts or to ^hms^ 

his naive ideas as if they were not worth considering. There s hould be a place in 

everyone's life for frivolous and even zany idea s. : • 

When parents participate in a child's activities they are frequently delighted 
and aaoundec; by^^^he variety of ideas that capture his interest and by the number of 
complicated, intricate, and beautiful things he can make. Though of course there 
can be no guarantc- that children wliose creative impluses aie given free and open 
expression will become fine artists, there is every good assurance that they will 
become skilled and happy people. 
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TECHNIQUES OF CREATIVE TEACHING 
by 

Ralph J. Hallman 
Obstacles to Creativity 4 

1. The pressure to conform is perhaps the major inhibiter of 
creative responses. 

^' Authoritarian at titudes and environments repress the creative 
potential of young people, 

3. fiidicule and similar attitudes destroy feelings of self-worth 
efforts^"^^ ^^'^ therefore have a tendency to block off creatj.ve 

4. Those traits which make for rigidity o f personality inhibit 
creative expressions. 

5. An overemphasis on such rewards as grades arouses defensive 
attitudes on the part of pupils and to that extent threatens 
xnventiveness^ • 

6. An excessive craest for certainitv stills the creative urge. 

7. An overemphasis on success drains off energies from creative 
processes and focuses them upon outcomes, perhaps upon some 
status symbol, or on the merely instrumentally valuable goals 
which might have been achieved. 

®* Hostility t owar d the divergent personality , either on the part 
or teachers or peers, may serve as a cultural block. 

^- intolerance of the "play" attitude in connection with school 
work characterxzes the environments which stifle creativeness. 

Aids To Creative Teaching 

1. The creative teacher provides for self-initiated learning on 
the part of pupils. ~ — ^ 

2. The creative teacher sets up nonauthoritarian learning environments . 

3. Ohe creative teacher encourages pupils to overlearn; to saturate 
themselves with information, imagery, nnd meanings. 

4. The creative teacher encourages creative thought processes . 

5. The creative teacher defers judgment . 

6. The creative teacher promotes intellectual flexibil ity among the 
students . ' ^ ~ ' ~— ^ — 

7. The creative teacher encourages self~e valuation of individual 
progress and achievement. 
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8. The creative teacher helps the student to become a more 
sensitive person — to become wore sensitive to the mocpds 
and feelings of other people, to all external stimulir 
to social and personal problems as well as academic ones, 
to publiC; issues, and even to the commonplace and the 
unknown. 

9. The creative teacher knows how to make use of the question^ 

10. The creative teacher provides opportunities for students to 
manipulate materials, ideas, concepts - tools, and structure. 

11. The creative teacher assists the student in coping with 
firustration and fai lure. 

12. The creative teacher urges pupils to consider problems as 
whol.es to emphasize total structures r >ther than the piecemeal, 
additive elements. 
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CREATIVE TALENT FOR STIMULATING IT 
PLUS FIVE LESSONS IN HOW TO DO IT 

GUIDELINES 

Great ive_ Talent - The ab,i,,y ^^^^.^^ seen^ingly unrelated 

information to come up with new solutions, new ways of 
expressing ideas; creative production. 

We have broken down creative talent into the following areas: 

Fluency Tlie internal process of Idea production is used 

to encourage as many ideas as possible. Sharing 
or ideas increases fluency and confidence. 

FleyibiUty - From how niany points of view is the t dividual 
able to consider the problem. Spontaneous 
flexibility can often be measured by placing 
responses in categories;. 

Originality - Considering the problem from unusual points of 

view. Relating the heretofore unconnected to solve 
the problem in a new or unusual way. 

, P'^"'^-^^ °^ creative production is best develo opd through stens vMr-h 

ftim^a^e fl^cy. encourage fl exibility, and i T^^^^TTj^^STpfr V^V'"!?^^ , 
pruuc.. iL.eli oUeu follows a bas^-c teaJhi^ patfe^n! ^ 
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1. Presentation of item or problem for consideration 
^. Time to think, list, eniunerate 

3. Share ideas and thought, revise, refine accept all 

responses, giving special praise to none 

^. Incubation period 

5. Share additional Ideas 

6. Select your best solution 

7. Select your most original solution 

8. Act in terms of solution, decision 

It is of ten necessary to set children Q^ar^o^ t^u ^ , . 

creative expression. " — ^ ^ *'£:i°.-E." ^y ^"^t first lea rn 

INVENT S(»1ETHING 

Objective : 

To lea-l childrens' thoughts from the familiar to the unfamiliai m » 

origii^ality with something familiar then ask the children to nrL encourage 
new tning. Since you are asking questions tha^ ha^e no co rect a^s^e^ a'c^ceot'^i 
answers in order to encourage fluency, flexibility and originality! ' ^ 

Activity ; 

Invent new words that describe colors. 

Draw pictures and use your new words to tell about them. 
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INV3NT SOMETHING (continued) 
Activity ; ^ 



^^J^: :^jr: -r ^ lo- 
aves. What he dees, what h" e^tl """^ ""^ ""^"8 """^ yo" animal 

Additional Activities : 

Invent new verbs to describe things to do 
Invent new slang words to describe feeli 

Invent your own syn,bols of punctuation ' quality. 

Draw nn imaginary machine and texl what it does 

Hoi J'" ^"^r'' '"'^'^ ^^^^ in ^he future'' 

How many rhythms can you think of ^o o< • 

HOW many different verses can you ^ke ! P^^^^^J-, -"g? 

Write your own words.and me '^y ^ -° ^ P^^^^i^^l^r song? 

WHAT CAN IT BE USED FOR? 

Objective: 

encourage flexibility. ^.vaiuate responses in terms of categories to 

Teacher : 

^^T^^:::::^^^^ c.s. thinking. 

Allow children to respond verbally Let chi^drr k ^^"^^ ^ answers. 

Ideas encourage them to list any new ilas t^ey ha^e " ^'^^^ ^"^^^^ °f 

Activity : 

Additional Activitie s : 

lltsf"^ - " -^'^ Ho„ eaee.„.lea coula ba 

h-'ve. "^^^y '^hink its uses are? How many uses it could 

used for? f'^t might the contents of the package bo 

DESCRIPTION S 

Object ive ; 

List c^s many responses as po<?siblo r' , • 
categories o. responses rr oasure f lex " biii ■ • ' -/-esponses me^isure fluency; 
originality. lex.bili.^ . responses measure 
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DESCRIPTIONS (continued) 
Teacher: 



On the basis of our senses we evaluate data and come to conclusions iJs^-n^ 
the same set of information ve often arrive at quite different solu ion; The^ 

TrLo^hr''''"' '° H.^T" information or using the same set of L^erlats 

LS another way to display the creative thinking skills. eriais 

Activity ; 

How many vetds can you make using the Utters in a given word^ 
Example: breakfast (sk.nte, freak, bake, steak) 

PnrI^^'-T'^''^' ""^'^^^ """^ P^^^ '° " "^^e ^ continuing story or let 

each chUd carry on the telling of a story when another child stops. 

cJ^ildrcn cut up words and phrases and see how many stories or sentences 
they can make using the same words. =>cuLences 

Kow many words can you make using a given set of letters? 

Invent "Tom Swifties" 

"The desert is very liot /' Tf^r. said dryly. 

"I can't find the cnndles," Tom said lijjhtly. 

"It*s as easy as pie/' she said sweetly' 



MAKING A TITLE 

Object ive : 

rho 'hMr-'''"^ ^^'"T^^ writing and thinkiag. By encouraging many responses 
the child increases his nbility to think, extends his vistas and as a result in- 
creases his creativity. 

Act ivit y : 

Start . short discussion ah^L titles and what they do list on the board- 

1. Vhy have titles? 

2. Are titles necessary? If so, wlien? 

3. would our Literature be like without titles? 

Show pictures that would inspire a story. Di..uss things in the picture that 
might arouse different ideas. fj-^lulc cnac 

1. What is happening in the picture? 

2. Where are they? 

J. What could happen next? 

4. Would you like to be there? 

Write as many titles to the picture as you can. Pick the title you like the beot 
the title you think is most unique. . 

Shave orally. 

Teacher may want to carry this on to writing a story or poetry, 
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MAKING A TITLE (continued) 



Additional Activities ; 

3. Look at liome for li\t:erosLiai5 tit les of books. 

y . List sloi^nns from advertisinr. that you think are interesting or eye cntching, 

SUPPOSE YOU WERE . . . 

Object ive : 

To put yourself In the position of being something. Being the thing and describing 
your feelings, attitudes, and concerns by listing, telling, acting out; etc. 

Teacher ; 

Being something else allows children to see their 7orld from a whole new, creative 
^.l^'^'u '^^l ^T"! """^^ playing and acting out Is an excellent wa / to help 
children "be the thing" and "act as the thing." This can be done individuals or wtth 
several people working together. 

Activity ; 

xn, .^"^ 3/^chine or part of a machine. Suppose you were the x^eel cr> a roller skate 
What would make you feel good? \;hat wouldn't you like? How would u feel if you * 
belonged to a beginning skater? A professional skater? 

Suppose you were a fan belt of a car. 

How would you feel if you were a screw driver being used to put screws into a 
new toy. 

Activity ; Being an object . . . 

1, Suppose you were a library book, how would you feel if you got torn? 

v;hat wouldn't you like to see happen? v;hat would you like to happen? 
ii. Suppose you were an old can left out in the rain. How would you feel? 

What would you think? 
3. Suppose you were a flag. What flag would you be? What would make you 

proud? Sad? What sights have you seen? How did they make you feel? 



Activity : Being a person 

1. Suppose you were president. What problems do you have? l^at makes you 
angry, sad, happy? What would you like people to understand that they 
don't seem to understand? 

2. Suppose you were not lik-d by anyone in the clas.r. How would you feel about 
school? How would you treat people? How would you get other people to like 
you? 



3. Suppose you were new in a school and couldn't speak the language that the 
other children spoke. 
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MANATEB COUNTY PROGRAM FOR INTEIXECTUALLY GIFTED 

ENCOUNTER LESSON 
FOR FACILITATING CREATIVE POlfBR 

n?^!'^-^ T'''! str engtha and his perception of these laaer «^r.np ^K^ alda in 



2* till '"f f'*'^' "e «a and ought to do. 

2. help the atudent to feel valuable and worthwhile 

3. help the atudent to see learij^ng aa relevant to his Individual „eeda 

A. help the student to develop a,^ maintain a learning atmosphere ?h" ;eflects 
psychological safety and freedom. »Fn=re tnat reflects 

Jq5gHl^fJ.e,^«i' M are of short duration, lasting from twenty to thtr^Y They 

lltZ^. T°^T^^^^'''''^ 1« 'Alch the students, usually in small ^Luls of's-lO 
actively see. hear, taste, touch, smell and react to central .tlimli: The obiectlie 
JL «'»«°""'"' with the stimulus. Ideas snd others. The actlvlti;, should be ai 
tTt^rJalk!" ""^^ ^"^ opportunity to brinjT;" J^ljuene., 

Mra. I>orothy Slsk 

ST!g"j!!!^ r ^ "'^'! »^ ^°" 1 > '■«'°t>ers. to inc rease under^^,„H«„f> 

n..!| - . I to p r omote interest m Subject matter through improved ..if.ii^. . 

°fJg»e_enco unter Lessons includ ed in this pu blication were WjT;!r;.°>g?- - ^ ' 
-?Hy^t- m6tter f ramewor k. Following are som^ pLmpi,,. '^^"en within a 

^' 1StFJ^^^-^^^T^~-^^^^ • activity in a group where a majority of the 

people do not know each other. After the group has assembled, ask them to select 
the person they feel most confortable with i.u the group. In doing thlc Jhev 
Mnnot speak and .oust not choose someone they .Irefdy toow Aftef tJe acuJitv 
is over, have them explain why they decided the way ihey did. (5^te- Sne oe^Ln 
oiay be chosen by one or more other people.) ^ person 

2. J^fi" - Cut eye sections (from nose to forehead) from magazines Trv ^o eo^ - 

i:ll'l ^/?r!"^" expressions: Pass tfese L^tioS out'to 
either individuals or groups. Then ask them to decide what mood is sJgges^eS bv 
^Jud'-r ^ Situation that person la involved. VarTationI: (S J^J ^ 

.tud<.„ts what role this person fills m society by looking at the ^ves (2^ A-V 
aiudencs to tell how the eyes make them feel. "e eyes. (2) Ask 

3- "Confusion" - Divide the class into five grouos. Give each group a stack of 

magazines. Each group is to create a collage .f pictures, words! etc that will eet 
°' "confusion." After each g up'finishe; its c;n;g;. each persoS 
in the group must explain why certain pictures or words were chosen ?o represent 
Ic^l w'" ^''^ ""^^ '° introduce various abstract ideL !happines8 

J:i:ie'rtt"%";t«:t. — 

A. '%hln d the Mas k " - Ask students to brin;? in phoccs from magazinea showing a 

singular pc.son or face. In class, students are requested to write « oaragraoK d.. 
scrxbing the per«onaIlty of their photo face. Each student reads hlj ^"agraSt to 
the class and show, the photograph. Instructor and students may a" e^h otSer 
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24 hour.. 8™u"„,rchS1"tt,i! olttt', r"""*"" 1"»"1«> *loh begin t„ 

music to express the ±hmn r.r ^«ings. . Design a ria^- (2) Choose 

tune.) A spokei Sari s th^ cb^er^^^ .J ^ °^ 

selections and thrreLSffo^ ?he sS^cWoLr"'' ^ ^« 

part of a oonndttee 8eI^;t«X JJe Sx^SrS S^^'r"^"" ^-'""'^ 
planet in intelligent growth Your mr^tJ^n ? ! Government to aid the new 

that Will racilita\e*t;.^r?;teri::tu"ir^o"wS Sd':Si:JSeSr°^ " ""V^ "^'"^ 

a m™^e?sl3te^'S^^:„:"f^'2':Joo:rtifr^^^ 'r^- ^''^^ ^ "devise 

to develop 30 thJ^'thrcoJlJ^e^riJS ?hf Jit^?,!" T?!^ 

-y3terd'^:i-pe"aid !Sn'tS''i,'i;:ir?s:se\"?" 

instead of fo^inroursyaJS Tn iS^ ''"^"'"^ ^^^«» 

experience ' ^ atinmlate creativity in a group interaction 

O) What fTthTmost beautiA.1 sound you^ave ^e^JearJ? far^I^ T 
thing you know? (3) Select a word that you feel L2t Jk ugliest 
Wvide the class into small groupr3 0^4 Tnf^L k***"'^*'!! ^^^^ °* ^^^^ «8e. 
P2e£ using the words they havrirttten on'the S^s'^li^rS^i^S: * 
(1) Every word written on a card must be uaIh « ™ following ^les: 

required for the poe^. "low'^Sh^Sup aS^u^'twenl ^^"^ ^= 

. seler^t someone to read it3 poea. Af ter thrSJ^ J^^ 8*"^? to 

respond to the following quesW^nsf ^'^'^ "'^ to 



1. 

2. 



y°^r group? 



2. What word in your group was most difficult to use' 

J. Which person do you think is the most -sensitive to life' 

5. Vnich answer, from another member of your group, pleased you the most? 
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^2. 
13. 



• Divide the class ini- 

of menthol. SJr«^V^*" ^'^^ ^^^J' cool grS teaoher 

-e.. ..e c.. C„\^^t« :e\tt^- rpo™ ^t^^^-^"' 

::^2!5LJ!Snd_i2«rnal" - a »^ . Presentation. 
SiHTirrTilffie i>erlJcl~?^5?; "^^^ -tudcnt writes an liaa^„... 

«..^ent .... ar~n^^-VL^^^^^^^ 

H.ve Btadenta interact by pi.vln 

colors, furniture r««^ P^«ying the netaiA or game— coBm«r>t 

stu..„. T' "'^"^^^^^^^ ^^^^ -cToi:^^^ 

fantasy by f^e aaLri,?.^^ ^^'' ^ ^ ^'^ ^ ^hey 're Te S BTy 4^^^^^^*?^' «° in the 

«.ci oSJiJiirSd^Jh^fs:"''^^"*- «»*t this is . , 

students x^^Ll^es JlS: f?"*^»««°ns should br«'^J'!"*«%i" ooo»u„ic«tion 
Inspect each offeS^. f!! °n display and Se ti^2 ^'^'^T"* " 

student has c^™Scf;ed^l\ ?! othS^s^S^.J^H^^^ 
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f ; ^^^^ students to wear old clothes on test day. Divide 
tfiraipiHtS^or 6 groups. Put 4-foot sheets of butcher paper on the floor 
on vhlch you have written connents and questions with magic make- or crayon. 
(Write nonlinearly— here and there.) crayon. 

Pules: (1) Each group begins with an A (100 points). (2) ^le object of 
the gaoe is to fill the sheet with as many pithy cocnents questioSt syoS^L and 

^ r'""' ^"^"^ ^""^ P"^^*'- -n^e action. re^u'raSd Infr- 

action of intra-group connunlcation may only take place via written symbol; originality 

wlnv ?^ : ^^^^ deducted for irrelevant material or 

blank areas indicative of lack of knowledge (not reading the material). laS of in- 
volvement or nonthinking. The graffiti sheets may be taoed on thr^li. Se telcher 
may circulate and insert the wonJ VfflY? if it is nee.-d with any c^m^ent! 

17. mviJe into groups of 4-5. Each group starts witb slip of paper containing nurserv 

!i ""^^ jointly show facets of a particular emotior 

-without words. This would encourage creative thinking, flexible thinking! eJc. 

Have the students write on a slip of paper a character from l it«>r-«t»^ that thev »dmir^ 
very Bnach. Ihen collect the slips in a bo x T have each stude-nl^ S^e and le^ itl 
student explain what the character means to hiin. Let tne writer Sen t;n 2hi Je nL 
the character so much. All note the similarities and differences irt^e inSL^Jiii 



l8. 



19. 



mngja^p^sen^^ 

o?-ten-minuTes. ^iHE-Snel^irsHor^ Ta Ciosen pic ture and descrlb^^^ tr^t! 

^' fSflo^n^ " ^''"^ f'* ' ^^^^ 8~"P>- P'-^s^^t each group with the 

S^S^Tchl^cSst-^^^^^^^^^^ 

Vhat would your group take and why? (You must be SanL^Ss.) 

21. Have tlic clacs .write down their main w-'-ries or oroblem^ Th»v m« 4. w j. ^ 
««.e« to the pa' pers. Use their lists " to SvJSe JS'l^s: fJto 

pr.u'n,f?S'yoS':ja:r;isT%rrsr:b'°"^'^-'^^^^ 

L pn,blL"™ I^econdi; %; r;boi rUaJ'ea^i'Sls Ta^" ^^^'Jr °^ 

group Will select a spokesman to pres'^J Zl'ZnZZ of' Z'SoS^ Se^^^ass""' 

s^r:hSh"Se*^rou;rcr:^~^^^ 

^^.at^the s^dents do not ha^^^ rd^:u.y"t:err~b\^l-^^^^^^^^ ^-f^ 

22. Objectives: • To break barriers i groups and get each member contributing- also to 
Schnl^'e^!"'''"''' thinking-Ohls lesson conbines encounter anr^roSS^silS^^ '° 

G1V. rr!^'''"'^^' Divide the clats into four groups of approximately h or 5 each. 
Give each group a collection of 5 articles. eacn. 

Group 1: a safety pin. a cotton ball, one aheet of any color construction 

CTv>.m o. ^rr:/ ^ * '"'^P kitchen) 

Croup 2: a bottle opener ("cnurch key" type), a spool of any color thread, 

a Q-tip. a balloon, and a dinner plate or saucer 
Group 5: a back scratcher. a crayon, a piece of any color cloth, a hand 

mirror, and a paper clip 
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Group ki a large rubber band, a piece of newspaper, a pair v'Lien. 
« elass cup, and a hand straii.^r (frcm kitchen) 

Explain pnjbletn-aolving technique. Then let each group get to i*ork Itselr 

fJS^ ITl riiJ^nr^H^ "i?^^ ^«"^ /^ P '^^^h ^ -Uagft i l- Pftth ( Centu r y gadget that is m ad. 
from all five of the items in t>ie group , SuRrested arnup J.^. ' 

ge^ idea for what »r8ch part could contribute to the whole-^look 
at all poaaible uses of each itm 

b. narrow chdicea for each; then decide **at whole object could 
be conceived 

c. work together in getting pieces to fit while putting whole 
item together 

d. have a coordinator from each group explain its item to the class 
«iile a demonstrator from each group is at ./ork 

Observations from group vozic: 

What was necessary fro giroup to begin? 

What was necessary for group to continue wortcing on problem? 
mat oame f::>nm group mrk? 

Did all members of group participate and contribute? 
How did you feel aa a member of group^^satis faction in product, sense 
aenae of accoaq>lx8hm«nt, etc? 

Wiat was Illation of each member of group whr.3e working on problem and 
Item? 
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Social Studies: Simulation Game 



/ 

PARLE 



decrded upon b> &roup consensus prior to fc/mulating a foreign policy. 
Use tha chart i). low to help /our groun l.^^cin- i 

«.ent is a dictatorship. of^MosL roUgienretc "'^^'^ '"^'^'^ ^""^ 



GOVERNMENT 



COUNTRY r»ATA SHEET 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



RELIGION 



EDUCATIONAL SYSTK^I 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUr^ 



CAME PHASES 

Class momher. mny nunber 1-6, Numh..r 1, citizens of Baban; 2 of Il^n, etc. 

PHASE 1 rvoup cic cision op b,-^sic country data sheet as well ^« ^^c.A^r• a 

to be chosen -^"eec, as well as leader and nego iator 

15 minutes 

PHASE 2 - D..clar.r.ion Phase - Country's name, government and leaders announced. 

10 minutes 

PHASE 3 - Foreign Policy Phase - Pl.n basic foreign policy and str-.egles. 

/ 10 minutes 

PH/\SE PARLE PH/\SE 

20 minutes 

PHASE 3 - POSITION STATEH.HT - rosUion .,tate™e„t read by leador o, negotiator. 

10 mi n utes 

Game may continue wii.h new si- n iw„r,o>- ^ 

n. u inner is country or countries with most points. 

Need a clas.sroom: half-_periou only - re-assf>m' Uo * r u . 

(disappointm^^nt), Jiscussion of how individuals feel 
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Simulntion Game: PARLE 
Map of Parle 



PEZATIVE V/EIGHTIKG ?H£ET 



COUTTTRY 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


DEFENSE 


IDEOTITY 


TOTAL 


l.Baban 


500 


400 


150 




2.11?n 


100 


550 


150 


800 


I.Ustis 


200 


200 


150 


550 


4.Cusd 


400 


150 


150 


700 


S.Monon 


300 


100 


150 


550 


6.Ravevsl:y 


500 1 


350 


150 


1000 




MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 



Simulation Learning Activity: £CO 



Overview: (1) Students are made aware of seme of the economic problems 
in their communities- (2) Students develop an awareness of the impor- 
tance of "consensus" and "compromxGe. " Students share some of 
their asi^iurrptrcns on tTio functions as veil as goals of big business. 
;4) Students learn to fabricate. (5) It is "20th Century." 
Problem: The cities of Deria, Rcpe, and Mino are about to experience 
an economic crisis because each city will lose its' major industry in* 
six months. Three industrial companies plan to relocate in the South. 
All three would like to locate in the same city. Divide the cl ass into 
4 groups. One group must have only 3 students who will represent the 
rhree industrial companies that plan to move South. The other groups 
will represent the cities of Ver'^^, Rope and Mino, (Students may draw 
for cities . ) 

Situation I: Each city will spend 30 minutes preparing a brief to be 
presented to the industrial group orally. While the cities are 
preparing their oral briefs, the industrial companies will review the 
v;ritten material they have about each city. The industrial group will 
nake a tentative choice.. 

Si tuation II: (20 minutes) Each city will send a representative to 
the industrial group to mak*^' a five-minute presentation, (question and 
answer period of 5 minutes) 

Situation III: (5 minutes) Industrial companies will vote and they 
will give "arf^oral report on the result of the voting* 
Situation IV: class discussion 



CHART FOR "ECO" 



Place this material on the board or 
use the overhead projectc^r sc ail 

nay see. 

Do not: fill in names until after 
students have been .?,33igned cities. 

W - vniite B - Black 



All cities have natural seaports 
and miles of virgin forest. 

Scale: 1 = inferior r 2 = below 
average, 3 = averige, 4 = above 
average , 5 = superior 



City 


Housing 


11 of the Total 
White Population 
and % of the 
Total Black 
Population) 

Welfare 


Popu- 
latj.on 


Govern- 
menr 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


Educa- 
tion 


Other 
Recrea- 
tion 


De»* i. a 


3 


SOz W 50% B 


70% W 
30% B 


3 


4 


3 


2 


Rope 


4- 


20% W 10% B 


60^^ W 
40% B 


3 


3 


4 


4 


Mino 


2 


40^5 W 60% B 


55% W 
45% B 


3 


5 


2 


2 
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PERCEPTION BO X 
(A Creativity Vehicle) 

The perception box is tweacieth-century vehicle to convey and share ideas and stimulate 
inm^di^te interest. I t_brcaks down the barri ers which are often found between the student 
and subjects classesT ^ cho ^is . inLut-conununities . intra ^niiulTnii?;^ griup 
socio-econoiaic levels. ' == — - — ^ . 

The perception box allows involvement for students who are "turned off" by traditional 
methods of teaching. It encourage s creativity and involves the efforts of many people. 

The list below suggests ways in which a box can be used. However, t his li st is in no 
way complete^ and you will undoubtedly find many other ways to use a percept ion" b^r" 
Suggested topics for boxes: 

motivating device for a unit inter-intra community awareness box 

nostalgia bo;,- (to be ex hanged v/ith other classes 

future shock- box across the state or inter-state) 

personal values box "buddy" box 

"try it, you'll like it" box comparative values box (parent-student, 

(reading, student suggestions) teacher-student, community-student) 

inventions box vocabulary box 

signs and symbols box ecology box 

homemaker's box (fashion, cooking, mystery box 

decorating) sports box 

"tune-in " box (music) anatomy box 

media box "turn-on" box 

board-of-education box art box 

stimulating creative writing 
skills 

DIRECTIONS 

The following steps are a guide to making your own box and evolved from a UNC-CH 
methods class with Dr. Sterling Hennis as professor: (1) Find an emp ty cardboard 
container and bring it into the classroom. (2) G ive them a top ic, or ^skTh^n choose 
one It might bo the Thirties, the Civil Uar, Food, or CivirRights. SomethingB R GAD 

wit h many possibilities . Avoid topics like Holography and Henry the Ei^htlT (3)~A7k 

.H^E- v.f "Se in attics, rummage in libraries, second-hand book and reco-ds stores 
Inspire them. The^ox mus t be filled to the very to p. Allow them to work on their olm 
and in groups. Lena them cameras and tape recorders with which to interview people Put 
them to work writing letters to museums and art galleries for postcards (4) Gather 
some nxaterial yourself. Concentrate on items which you can obtain 'mo^;^. easily than they 
Photocopy stuff in university vaults. Keep people busy without o rganizin^^. Let the 
stamp collectors collect stamps, let the cooks cook. Watch the box fill. (5) stop the 
box-making vihen there are te n times as many items as there are people . Thirty members 
equal 300 items. Give a lesson topic ; empty the T aox on. floo r for general i nspection. 
Everyone doesn't have to see everything, but everyone should have the Tham-e to see ' 
everything which interests him. (6) Put the boj., in the school library so that others 
can use it. Next year have a new class and add another 300 items. Make more boxes 
until the library contains more boxes than books. 
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BOUNDARY BREAKING 

Objectives : 

Boundary breaking is a group interaction encounter experience which works 
toward the end of creating a sense of conur^unity by bringing people together in 
groups which ni^ht not come to.^^ether otherwise. 

A furtlier objective lg the creating of awareness of ouhers by the use of 
questions which tend to go beyond superficial depth. 

Instructions : Leader 

!• Do not tell the participants about the Synthesis Set beforehand. 

2, Sv;itch to the Synthesis Set while the interest is still strong. 

3. AlvMys do all of the Synthesis Set. THIS IS THE PRIME PART OF THE 
SESSION. 

^. Sit around a table in a circle. The circle is to be as tight as 
possible. Name tags assist In relating answers to persons. 

5. The loader i*3 always also a participant. 

6. Responses are repeated by the leader because of the possibility that 
someone was not heard. 

Instructions : Participants 

1. Each person is to answer according to the way in which he Interprets the 
question. There will be no discussion or debate. Do not worry about 
making identical responses, if the response is honest for you. 

2. Each person is to answer all questions. 

3. No one is to be allowed not to answer. 

4. Participants may pass while they think, but the leader always come back 
to them. 

3. While each person is answering, watch him closely; you can learn a great 
deal by the look on the face, the movement of the hands, the turn of the 
head and by what they DO NOT SAY . 

6. We are concerned with the discovering of each other. 

7. We are here to listen, 

8. We are here to look for the person. that is each of us. Too often in life 
we have been so busy defending our own little world we have never listened 
to all the hearts beating around us. 

9. As each person answers, collect those answers ?a your head-develop an 
idea of each person. 

la. Once more the key word is LISTEN LISTEN. .L^^TEN. 

11. If we do all this, maybe a few of the boundaries will come down. 

Structured Conversation. .. .Boundary Breaking 

1. VJho is the man most relevant to our times? 

2. \;hat is the title for the last book you read? 

3. \^iat is the best movie that you have ever seen? 

4. \4\\en you think of reality, what comes to your mind first? 

5. \^at is the most sacred thing you know? 

6. \/hat is the ugliest thing you know? 

7. Oh what basis do you select your friends? 

8. V'hat is the best regular program on television? 

9. \7hat is the greatest value that guides your life? 
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n" Tf IT r'"' '-"^J '^^ly thing, .^at would you smash? 

U. It you could be .my animal other Lh.m man, what would you be' 
1-. ;-.haL IS the firentost crime one cnn do towards another? 
13. wliat do you v;ant to ba doing ten years from now? 

ror wliat do you thitik yoq would lay down your life' 

If you were making a phonosraph record and you wanted to put the :iounds 
o. violence on that record, what sound v.-ould you use? 
'..•hat sotind would you put on thar. record for beauty' 

If the atomic bomb were goiny to fall in ten niuuLc-., what would you do 
m those last ten minutes? ^ 
It you could travel to any place in the world, where would you go first' 
now many chi.ldreu make an ideal family? 
What is your favorite sport? 

21. What emotion is strongest in you? 

22. -./hac would you lilce to have on your gravestone? 

II' -t.^r^ word that best describes your total life at this moment. 

ishat IS your biggest worry? 
"^3. What is the most beautiful thing you have ever seen? 
o. '.^hat do you think people like in you the lea. j? 
7. What do you think people like in you the most? 
B. When you tliink of tragedy, what do you think of? 

29. What person has the most influence on your life? 

30. imat would you like to be talented in that you are not talented in at 
this time? 



14 

15 

16 
17 

13 

Vj 
20 



A. 

2 

28 



33 
3A 
35 
35 



31. "rVliat gives you the most security? 'I ' 

32. -./hat institution is in the most need of changing? 
Select one word that best describes a sunset. 
^-Tien do you feel the most lonely? 

Select a x;ord that you feel best describes people of your age 
You have seen certain people all year and you have not spoken' to them., why' 
J7. That IS the biggest waste you know of in terms of a product? 

33. '.."hat embarrasses you the most? 

39. ';hat is your greatest fear? 

40. wTiat is the greatest piece of music ever composed? 

41. Vhat do you love the most? 

42. VThen you think of children under the age of three... what cornea to your mind' 
^j, v/na t color is love? 

vmat one day in your life would you like to live over? 

Synthesis Set 

Answer these questions in the light of the answers given by the group. 

1. Vrhich person did you learn most about today, in this session? 

2. Which person do you want to learn more about? 

3. Which person do you think hid himself from you the most? 
A. Which person do you think was the most honest? 

5. Which person do you think you could get along x4±th best over a loneer 
period of time? ^ 

6. "^^ich person do you think had the deepest insights? 

7. S'hich answer surprised you the most? 

8. Which person is the most sensitive to life? 

9. which person enjoys life the most? 
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.«hich peirsoii do you foel i:; che r.ost like vou? 
•^hlch person do you feel is the least like' you? 

12. Tell the image you would like to project to the group. 

13. Tell the inage you do not want to project. 

lA. •.•hat are;i of conversation do you find the hardest to talk about' 
li. If you could have one season all yf«ar long, what would it he? 
lo. Of what .Tre you Che most certain? 

17. If you could uot live on the North An^f.-rLcan Continent, where would you 
like to live? 

S^l^ct ^ ^^^^rd v/hlch best clejicribes school. 
V'hat event in the past year stands out most in your mind? 
Name the most unreasonable thing you know. 

Your closest friend is being place in solitary confinemeat for 60 days 
and the court has said that you may go in his place. Would you go^ ' 
If you could meet any person living in the world today, whom would'you 
iLKe most to meet? 
23. 'ihat decisions nre hardest for you to make? 
2^. U'hat ''discipline'' is most needed today? 

25. :%1iat is the best thing about your home? 

26. oliat is the last thing that you would give up? 

27. '.Vliat is the greatest sound in the world? 

28. When do you feel the most free? 

29. Vilien do you feel most joy? 

30. -.Vhich answer, from another person, has pleased you the most? 



19 
20 
21 

22 
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LET A LTPTLE ELEPHANT LEAD YOU 
TO CREATIVE THINKING 

You can train yourself to be a creative 
thinker by applying the following principles* 
You'll be sxirprised at the ideas that will 
just POP OUT! - ideas for inproving anything - 
a toy, a program, your club, a dress or even 
your bedroom. Once you know the sys'^cn, it's 
EASY! HERE'S HOW: Examine a little- stuffed 
toy elephant and think of all the ways in which 
you could m£Lke it more fun or more interesting 
to play with. 



HERE ARE THE 
PRINCIPLES 

1. ADAPTATION 

2. ADDITION 
^•CHANGE COLOR 
4. CHANGE SHAPE 
5* COMBINATION 
6 •DIVISION 
7*HUMANIZATI0N 
8 •MAGNIFICATION 
9*MINIPICATI0N 

10.M0TI0N 

1 1 .MULTIPLICATION 

12* POSITION 



HERE ARE A FEW 
OF THE IDEAS 

Make it do tricks 

Give it a saddle 

Paint stripes on it 

Make the ears floppy 

Put it in a jxingle 

Cut him into a puzzle 

Give him a "brain" 

Make him bigger 

Make him smaller 

Make him squirt water 

Make it have babies 

Make it kneel 



1:5* QUALITY OF I^IATERIAL Make it of candy 



: 4 • REARRANGEMENT 
15. REVERSAL 

1 6 . SENS ORY : EAR , EYE 

1 7 . 3 r:NSORY: EMOTIONAL 



Make its skin shed 
Make it turn inside out 
Make it sing or wink 
Make it look happy 



l8.SI;a^S0RY:SMELL,T0UCH Make it fuzzy and smell 

good 



If'.SIZES 

20. SUBSTITUTION 

21. SUBTRACTION 



Make it have other size 
ears 

Change his toenails to 
buttons 

Take off its tusks 
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MANATEE COUNTY PROGRAM FOR TOT INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 

TEACHER'S APPRAISAL OF A 
CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING LESSON 



Demonstrator School Observer 



Date Rm, Ho. Grade Level 



PLEASE Indicate with an x the extent to which you AGft££ wITh EACH OF th£ following StATei€NT5 



Unable A 
to great 

observe little somewhat much deal 

1. Do you think a problem was structured so 
as to lead to the discovery of a new 

concept or understanding? 

2. Were you abie to observe a diversity 
of pupil responses in the initial 

stages of the problem? 

3. To what extent do you feel t .t the 
pupils drew upon personal' pa 'r, 

experiences to solve the pre I em? 

4. To what extent do you think the teacher 

••structured" the discussion? ^ 



5. Do you feel the pupils understood 

that there is always more than one answer 
or way of arriving at the solution 
to a problem? 

6. Was a classroom climate established whereby 
each pupil would feel free to contribute 

to the class discussion? 



7. Did pupils contribute most of the information 
and Ideas that were necessary to arrive at a 
solution to the problem? _ 
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Unable 

to 
observe 



A 

, . , great 
little somewhat much deal 



8. Did pupils discover meaningful new 
relationships between the information 
and ideas they contributed to the 
problem? 



3- Were the pupils allowed and encouraged 
to react to other pupil's responses? 



10. Did pupils vie with each other to 
answer questions? 



11. Do ycu feel the majority of 

the pupils "learned" the concept? 



12. Write any comments you may have concerning the demonstration lesson. 



Chicago Public Schools, In-Service Training Program for the Promotion of Cre ative 
Problem-Solving (Second Revised Edition) 
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Were you able to prevent all or part of the class from forming 
a premature opinion or from adopting one child's opinion by: 

A. not permitting any one child or yourself to dominate 
the discussion. 

B. encouraging group uncertainty and group interactions 

C. encouraging as many responses as possible from is many 
pupils as possible. 

D. Other. Expalin. 



Most groups have one or two children who do most of the answering 
Were you able to get different pupils to respond to the problem by: 

A. encouraging a child even if he was on *he wrong track? 

B. relating the problem to the children's own background. 

C. deliberately calling on the non-contributing members 
of the class. 

D. giving up, realizing that all pupils cannot contribute 
at all times, or that each group has its leader. 

E. Other. Explain. 



Were you able to get the children to see how the new concept related 
to their personal lives by 

A. pointing out the concept's relationship to th^ir daily lives. 

B. asking pupils to find the concept's relationship to their daily li 

C. giving up. realizing that some knowledge is "booklearninq" 
unrelated to daily lives. 

D. Other. Explain. 



Were you able to get the children to examine each other's ideas and 
yours by: 

A. pointing out to them that an idea which has been held true for a 
long time is sometimes erroneous in light of new information. 

B. pointing out that no one person can know everything. 

C. other. Explain. ^ 



Chicago Public Schools, In-Serv ice Training Program for the Prom otion of Creative 
Problem-Solving (Second Reviseu Edition). ' ~ — 
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CLASS BEHAVIOR OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 
Creative Problen Solving Activity 

Teacher's Name ^ Room No. Grade 

School Date 

THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS HAVE ONE OR MORE ANSWERS. PLEASE CHECK THE ANSWER (S) WHICH 
BEST DESCRIBE YOUR CLASS' BEHAVIOR. 



1. In leading your class through the beginning stages of a creative 

problem-solving activity, were you able to: 

A. present the problem to the cla?.s and note their reactions 

B. demonstrate the value of divergent vievs of the same problem by 

deliberately provoking disagreements. 
C. accept novel and unconventional solutions in an attempt to get as 

many solutions as possible. 
D. encourage group agreement, but still permit unusual responses If 

they were pertinent to the problem. 
E. encourage group agreement, on the description or perception of 

the problem. 

F, Other. Explain.^ 



2. If a pupil response was unclear or definitely unrelated did you: 

A. clarify the pupil's response. 

B. ask the pupil to clarify it. 

C. ask another pupil toclarify ic. 

D.' simply acknowledge the response and go on. 

E. ignore the response and go on. 

^ F. Other. Explain. 



3. Did you direct the class toward unity in defining and stating che 

problem by: 

A. utilizing praise to obtain the desired response. 

B. insisting that the class pay attention to all the evidence. 

C. pointing out overlooked evidence until one or more pupils offered i 

logical, consistent explanation of the problem. 
[>. Other. Explain. 



LET'S HELP CHILDREM WRITE CREATIVELY 



Work for^ vivid imagery. 

a* Read vivid selections from good literature that will make 
it natural for children to "listen for pictures". Help 
thefn to appreciate words that bring sights, sounds, odors, 
and feelings to them. 

b. Vfhen there is absolute quiet, ask children to see what they 
can hear. Encourage use of descriptive words. 

c. Let them actually feel the cat's soft f\ir, the fluffy kitten, 
or the pieces of velvet and corduroy. 

d. Make thein aware of the "poimding rain", "the gentle rain", " 
the beautiful colors of the sunset", "the 3custling autumn 
leaves", and all of the beauties of nature. 

Work to build vocabulary. 



a. Use of the above suggestions. 

b. make lists of living verbs as "The wind howled, groaned, whi 
ed, raged" . 

c. Make lists describing how the children felt, as ''terrified, 
frightened, thrilled, excited, etc.". 

d. Read highly descriptive passages and list words that make 
them see pictures, or use senses in any way. 

Let pupils progress gradually toward individual writing. 



2- By finishing pieces of work 

1. let them finish an unfinished story or letter 

2. let them finish a poem of which a few lines have been 
written. 

b. nave pupils do some cooperative writing. 

1:. Teacher and pupils share an experience. Heve pupils write 
their impressions and when papers are collected, teachez 
select phrases to make a poem (free verse). 

2. After a shared experience, children dictate a list of 
terms or descriptive phras to teacher who writes them on 
the board. From this list, children can launch out into 
individual descriptive paragraphs. 

3. Enjoy story telling or building a story as a group. (vThen 
freed mechaiiics of writing, ideas flow freely) • CJhildren 
th^n write the story, 

4. List phrases cooperatively to describe any particular subject 
as, "These are the Loveliest Things I Know", "The Quietest 
Things", "Smells I Like". 

?J^^!^4q . /^ip^e for writing experiences. A good idea is to have a 
short period — perhaps five or ten minutes — every day for them 
to practice putting their thoughts on paper. This should be in 
addition to other regular language periods. 

Give them opportunities to share and a reas on for writing. Examples: 

a. Use on an assemble program. 

b. Choral reading of pupil •s work. 
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c* A ••Peep Box" or a "Story Bank" or "OTor Secret Story Box". 

dm Individual files for v;ork to be kept or shared. 

e. Bulletin boards for displaying work. 

fm Reading original composition to the class. 

g. Teacher reading child's work to class. (Hearing someone else 
read it aloud makes them feel wonderfull) 

h. Teacher compile booklets of the poems and stories. 

6. Much individual writing should be encouraged. 

a. Free verse. 

b. Poetry — humorous and more serious. 

c. Jingles and rhymes. 

d. Lijnerickls and nonsense verse. 

e. Story writing — all fiction.. 

f . Narrative with factual backgroxind (Colonial Days background 
done in first person) . 

7. Procedures to be avoided are: 



Never give undue or underserved praise. 
>Pb. Never let a child's work be ridiculed. 

c. Do not work for rhyme — but do not discoiirage genuine ideas 
that are expressed in rhyme by natural "Rhymers". 
I>o not give too much direction or you will "squelch" them, but 
^ do not hesitate to help them get started. Make suggestions by 
asking them questions that will make them think out their 
problem. . 
Do not work for perfection in spelling, grammar, punctuation 
or form in creative writing. If use requires a finished 
product, work with the individual on necessary corrections. 

FIRST AID IN CHILDREN'S WRITING 



1. Picture File (Pictures that tell stories) 

2. Phrase Pile (On small oak tag have phrases which children can -| 
select and weave into a story. Ex. "a bag of popcorn", " a magic | 
potion", " an unexpected visitor". 

3. Opening Sentence File 

Ex. "Once there was a little boy who loved snow until one day. ..'*^ | 

"Even the other ghosts were frightened'*. ^ 

4. Title File (Some of the phrase cards make good titles) "The Runaway"?^ 
"Enchanted Hairctxt", "The Trouble With Grownups" {Any intriguing i 
titles of books in the library) . | 

5. Intriguing phrases or titles used as stock stimuli, "The Feel Of 1 
Autvimn", "Rain in November", "Memories of Another Grade "i 1 

6. Write a story you have heard. | 

7. Pretend you are an animal or another person and describe yourself • J 
Tell one of your adventures. " 

8. "A space ship lands, someone emerges". How do you feel? 

9. Suggest writing an autobiography of such things as "A Cloud", "A ...'A 
Tadpole", "A Doll", or a character in literature. | 

10. Working cooperatively have a "Filmstrip" drawn and captioned by J 
chi Idren . | 

11. Have children tell "tall tales" in which their imagination can | 
run riot. 
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ON WRITING A STORY 

Spend a period on "description" — using all sianses. 

Spfend a period another day on "live ^''^^ ^ "^ horse pranced, 
bucked, stumbles, etc.*' 

Another day v/ork on descriptive '^iv 

Title — or the happeiiing — "A Day in the Park". 

VJork on plot for a day or two. 

a. In reading group have them suinmarize a story and recoanize 
"Plot". 

b. Outlining a story- 

c. Study sequence. 

Suspense is an important ingredient. 

a. Read or tell a suspenseful story, then stop before the 
climax. Have them produce endings. 

Work on characters — real people with weaknesses as well as 
strengths. 

a. Describe the character — how he looks. 

b. Show him in action — what he does. 

c. Tell what he says. 

d. Show what other people think of him. 

e. Tell what he thinks about — what goes on in his head. 

f. Why does he do and say what he does. (Read illustrative 
material and have pupils decide what reason was behind 
character ' s action) . 
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Manatee* County Program for the Intellectually Gifted 



Developing Language Skills 
til rough 

FXPERIENCE BOOKS 

1. Use a loose-leaf or spiral notebook. 

2. Write the day of the week at "the top of each page. 

^♦3. Write something every night - even if it is only: "I watched 
T.V." or"I ate potatoes." 

4. Write no more than two short sentences on a page. Always 
have a picture accompany the sentence. These can be drawn, 
cut from magazines or taken with a Polaroid camera. 

5. If the experience requires more sentences, use more pages and 
pictures. 

♦6. Send the books to school every day . 

♦7. Write the sentences from the child's point of view usin g I 
with his or her name over it. (see examples) 

8. Print the sentences using small and capital letters as needed. 

9. Write the experience in the book during or right after it happens 
if possible. 
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- SECTioN £ 

Checlclists, Guides and Offerings 
for 

Gifted Programming 

I. A Checklist for Locating Resources for Gifted Students 

II. Topics for Discussion in the Gifted Child Pro^;ram 

III. Mini-Courses U\ the Manatee Gifted Program 
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1 

A CHECKLIST FUR LOCATING RESOURCliS FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 



Clftecl chlldrGii ne ed access to an array of persons, materials, equipment, ideas, and 
environments. *" 

This checklist may be used as a guide in a ppraising and locating resources and opportu- 
nities that might be made available^ to gift ed cT riTcIr errTnd youth it may be used as a 
starting point in plaaning inJ -.Viclua lized and small group instruction. It may suggest 
ways of proceeding in developing, improving, and evaluating instructional~guIdance, and 
counseling' prograTns £6r ' girteif"cfi n3ren 'andT youtTT ^ ~ ^ 



1 . Access to Persons 

1.1. Intellectual Peers 

l.ii Children 

1.12 Adults 



1.2 Exemplary Individuals 
1.21 Creative Persons, 



1.211 Art , 

1.212 Music , 

1.213 Literary , 

1.214 Science , 

1.215 Social Science, 

1.216 Business 

1.217 Industry 

1.218 Government 



1.22 Knowledgeable Persons. 

1.23 Inspirational Persons. 

1.24 Career- leaders 

1.23 Problem Solvers 

1.2b Problem Finders , 



1.3 Empathetic Mentors 

1.31 Counselor 

1.32 'ommunity Sponsor. 

1.33 Other 



1.4 Resource Persons 

1.41 Forest Rangers, 

1.42 Engineers , 

1.43 Physicians 

l„44 Teachers 
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1.45 Military P' rsonnel, 

1.46 Othf: . 



Accetis to Material 



2 . 1 Books , 

2.2 Magazines , 

2.3 Scholarly Journals. 

2.4 Newspapers , 



2 . 5 Items used in , 

biology 
chemistry 

physica and other labora- 
tory work 



2.6 Materials needed 

to build experimental 
equipment 



2.7 Art materials: 

paints, plastic clay; 
portfolios , prints 



2.8 Realia, 



2.9 Films, filmstrips, charts, 
maps, blueprints, slides; 
diagrams 



2.100ther 

3. Access to Equipment 

3.1 Slide Projectors. 

3.2 8 mm Projectors., 
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3.3 Computing devices..., 
abacus , ca leu la tors , 
access to ^omputeTJ 



3.4 Tape Recorders. 

3.5 Telescopes , . . . 



■ ■ ■ 

sextants; surveying 
■\ «nnd mapping equipment 

3.6 Cnmerns 

_ 3,7 ItcLcorologicol equipment. 

• 3.8 Microscopes 

3.9 Viewers 

i: 3.10 other 

Question ; How can we apply a 
'^Project Discovery*' approach 
to isolated children? 

4. Access to Environments 

Factors which affect life and living 

4.1 Social <r:!5f^^?-; 

^changing 

4.11 big city 

4.12 suburban 

4.13 small city 

4. 14 rural 

4.2 Economic 

' 4.21 Poverty area 

4.22 Affluent area 

4.23 Averr^.^ Economic Area.... 

4.24 Places to work 

4.3 Cultural 

4.31 Nationalities 

14.32 Regions <USA_.... ...... 

4.33 Religious 

4.34 Racial 

4.35 Institutions of Higher Ed, 

4.4 Ecological 

4.41 Ocea n 

4.42 Desert 

4,43 River Valley 

" ~ "^T. 44^ Forest 

4.45 Mountain, 

4.5 Educational 

4.51 School 

4.52 Other 
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4.6 Much Freedom Many Restraint^ 
for Individuals ' on Individuals? 

4,61 Much Freedom f 

4,62 Very Restrictive 

4.7 Self-Extending & Self-Inhibitingv? 

4^71 Self-Extending >^ 

Inhibiting, , , '% 

' H 

Access to Ideas \i 

5.1 About: I 

5.11 Oneself i 

J, 111 self concept | 

5.112 attitudes .^j 

5,113 aspirations .A 

5,114 capabilities ^ 

5.12 Nature of Man . " 

5.121 Individuals 2 

5.122 Groups; A 

5.13 Nature of Human Institutions; :| 

5.14 Nature of Matter ' 'I 

5,141 In Free State ^ 

5.142 When Combined 

5.15 Nature of Structvires ^ 
5.151 Components 

' 5,152 As Entities,, ■ 

5.16 Nature of Functions 

5.17 Nature of Relationships 

5.18 Nature of Purpose 

5.2 From: 

5.21 One's own ideation 

5,22 Other persons-past & 

present f 
-•Great Ideas of Man- 
king 

--Exemplary Creators 
in all fields; , ,7.^: 

5,23 Human Institutions 

--Educationa 1 

--Social 

--Economic 

--Political 

--Religious 
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S.2A Books 



6.22 Developing intellectual skills 



3.23 Pointings 

5.26 Music 

5 .n Da nee , ^ 

5.28 Plays 

.5.29 Environment 

5.2K) Equipment - material 

systems & devices 

^5. 211 Audio & Visual Media 

Access to 6c Involvement in Experiences 

6.1 With ; 

6.11 Persons 

._. 6.12 Groups 

Social 
Cultural 
Economic 
Political 

6.13 Institutions 

6.14 Environments 

6.15 Materials 

6.16 Equipment 

6.2 For the Purpose of : 

. 6.21 Extending awareness of--and 

generating new ideas about: 

6.211 Oneself 

a. Capabilities 

b. Aspirations 

c. Areas in need of 
improvement 

, 6.212 Social Ideas, Theories, 

Institutions, etc. . . . 

6.213 Political Ideas, 

Theories, Institu- 
tion, etc 

6.214 Economic Ideasj 

The ories; ~rns t it u 
tion,e* c 

-6.215 Cultural Ideas, 

Theories, Institu- 
tions, etc 

^ 6.216 Other factors affect- 
ing individuals & 
nations 

6.217 Natural Environment. 



6.221 Seeing, formulating, & ex- 
ploring alternative ways of 
thinking & of acting 

6.222 Acquiring disciplined thinking 

in logical problem solving.... 

6,2? Acquiring needed facts & evaluating 
what ideas, institutions, policies, 
theories, & actions are valid & 
what are not valid in terms of in- 
dividual & societal needs & goals... 

6.24 Becoming a more knowledgeable, 

creative, & humane human being 
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t'OPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN THE GIFTED CHILD PROGRAM 



l.b Divergent Thinking 

1.1 What would happen if by the year 2000 only 10 percent of the population had 
to work? 

1.2 If everything in the world were free and available in unlimited supply, what 
would be the effect on people's behavior? 

1.3 What if man will be able to live to 200 years of age? 

1.4 What would life be like if we closed all of our schools for 20 > ais? 
^ Life on other planets, lying saucers, and the like 

1.6 What if brains could be transplanted? 

1.7 What if the Battle of Gettysburg had turned the other way? 
2.0 Social Concerns 

2.1 Teenage drinking 

2.2 Problems of "addiction" — cigarettes, alcohol, narcotics 

2.3 LSD 

2.4 Should mothers work? 

2.5 Should women be drafted? 

2.6 Objectives of incarceration for crime: punishment? rehabilitation? 

2.7 Capital punishment 

2.8 Welfare: eligibility and needs 

2.9 What age for dating? 

2.10 Drop voting age to eighteen? 

2.11 Raise driving age to eighteen? 

2.12 Conflict between values of adults and those of youth, and value conflicts be-* 
tween groups of young people 

2.13 Will a woman ever be president of the United States? 

2.14 Fads 

2.15 Foreign aid versus poverty within the United States ' 

2.16 Automation and attendant problems — will machines "take over"? 

2.17 Causes of high taxes 

2.18 Problems involved in eliminating slums 

2.19 Medicare 

2.20 Problems of the American Indian 

2.21 Should a young person be punished for the rest of his life for one foolish 
act? 

3.0 Scientific Explorations 

3.1 Extrasensory perception 

3.2 Hypnosis 

3.3 Progress in medical science 

^ 37^ "Space race " 

4.0 Governmental Issues 

4.1 One world government: Can mankind agree and end war? 

4.2 The image of America abroad and the role of America in world leadership 

4.3 Division of California into two states 

4.4 Censorship 

4.5 Candidates for governor; the governor's function 
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4.6 Vietnam and related problems 

4.7 Governmental control versus individual rights 

4.8 ours a true democracy? 

4.9 Registration of Communists 

4.10 Comparison between policies of republicans and thos of democrats 

4.11 Watts riots 

4.12 Political issues 

5.0 Religious Man 

5.1 What is the role. of tangible proof in faith? 

5.2 Predestination and free will 

5.3 Astrology 

5.4 Spiritual man 

6.0 Psychological Issues 

6.1 Stress from pressure for high scholastic grades 

6.2 What is "being normal"? 

6.3 Problems related to being the youngest, the oldest, or the middle member of 
a family of children 

6.4 Brainwashing 

6.5 Parents who are teachers --^^^ 

6.6 Caus^es of unusual behavior 

6.7 Meaning of dreams 

6.8 Individual differences 

6.9 Meaning of group test scores; e.g., IQ 

6.10 Personality — innate? — environmental shaped? 

6.11 Possibility of changing (or controlling) human behavior through drugs 

6.12 The "real you" and role-behavior— with parents, relatives, friends, and others 

6.13 What is love? 

6.14 Controlling behavior through reward rather than punishment 

6.15 Mass hysteria — its influence on history 

6.16 Manipulation of people by the culture 

6.17 Why tests? 

6.18 What is intelligence? 

7.0 Educational Issues 

7.1 The philosophy behind ^ scholastic grading system 

7.2 Pursuit of knowledge, taking tests, striving for grades, pressure of home- 
work, and choice of college 

7.3 Characteristics of good teachers 

7.4 Looking ahead to high school 

7.5 Grouping for learning — beneficial? 

7.6 Racial integration of schools through bussing students 

7.7 Role of the sc^^ool in rules and discipline; e.g., policies about boys' long 

hair and other fads 

7.8 "Good" books 

7.9 Evaluation of television shows 

7.10 Merit pay for teachers; problems of evaluation 

7.11 The 12-month school year 

7.12 Adjustment to junior high school setting 
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8.0 Moral Concerns 

8.1 Cheating: Should people inform on cheaters? 

8.2 Honesty 

8.3 Gambling 

9.0 Philosophical Concerns 

9.1 Is man born human? 

9.2 How can fact and truth be discerned? 

9.3 Conscience: What is it? 
9 . A Existentialism 

9.5 Reality — how do we know that really exists? 

9.6 Relationship of time to human experience 

9.7 Does the man make history or does history make the man? 

9.8 Luck — is there such a thing? 

9.9 What is patriotism? 

9.10 What is freedom and what is privilege? 
10.0 Miscellaneous Topics 

10.1 "Pay TV 

10.2 Controversial issues related to causes of the Civil War 

10.3 The French and Indian War 
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Currf. m Offe< \n^./p. 
for 

Academically Talented Program 



The content of the course offerings for academically talented stu- 
dents is selected from the mini-courses listed below. The class member- 
ship is limited to 10 students and the student contact time per class 
varies from 30 minutes per week to 180 minutes per week. The length of 
the class period depends upon the ages and grade levels of the students , 
the availability of class space, the school's daily schedule of activi- 
ties, the decision of the principal, classroom teachers and the itiner- 
ant teacher of the gifted. 

The mini-courses listed below were selected on several-crtterla-: 

frequency of use in other state programs for academically gifted, the 
interest of the students, the interest of the itinerant teacher, the 
availability of resource materials for the mini-course, suitability of 
the course for the time period allotted, timeliness of the mini-course, 
the lifetime usefulness of the course offering, and its relativity to 
the academic curriculum of the regular school program. Creative and 
critical thinking is stressed in all offerings. A pre-test and post- 
test is administered for each unit of study in order to note growth in 
learning. 

Mini-courses 



1. Research Tools 

The National Library Skills Test is given before advanced li- 
brary and research skills are taught. Student contracts are used 
to permit in-depth study on selected topics. 

2. Thesaurus: Words , to you. 



Students are instructed in the use of the beginning and inter- 
mediate Thesaurus preparatory to creative writing activities. 

3. .C£eativeJWrU 

Students learn to expand and enrich their sentences in original 
stories. Poetry forms are studied and the skills of writing haiku, 
cinquains and quatrains are taught. 

A. Metric System 

The use of the metric system is taught through manipulative 
math materials. i •< o 



6. Chess by Notation 



5» Notin g the Newspaper * | 

Local daily newspapers are studied for their atcry coverage, 
their editorials, their classified ads, their comics, and their ' \t 

weather reporting. 



.-■■li 

Skills in chess are learned through games of the masters « 

-■'A 

7. Tang rams ' 

The ancient 7-piece puszle is used to develop eye and finger 
dexterity and creative puszle solving, -'I 

8. Deep Thoughts^ from Aesop 

Standard Aesop fables are read, discussed, dramatized and used 4 
in value clarification. '11 

9. Mysteries of Mythology ;;| 

Ancient mythological characters, the superstitious nature of ~?l 
ancient men, and mythology in classic art is studied, 

10. Film Fun ' '4 

Students are taught to make their own film strips, slides, and 
movies. 

1^. Torrance Activity Games 

Activities suggested by E. Paul Torrance, Joseph Renzulli, and 
J. P. Guilford are used to stimulate verbal and flgural creative 
thinking. 

12. Word-a-Day 

A daily vocabulary word sometimes used in television, radio, 
or the newspaper. 

13. How-To-Study 

Skills of outlining and organizing a book report or theme. 

14. Patriotism 

Focus is made on bi-centennial activities. 

15. Art Appreciation 

A study is made of famous paintings and sculpture in local 
and world museums. 
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SECTION F 
Games Gifted People May Play 

I. Kalah 

II. Chess 



T4G PROJECT 

K/\LAH 
A M.'ith Concept Gnme 



PLAYING FIELD 



1 ; 



3'. . * 4 
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For beginners the game is best for two players with the board resting crossx^ise betweerS 
them. Each player controls a row of round PITS on his side and the capsule-shaped bowl at -| 
his right callled his KAL^Ml. The object of the game is to get the larger number of coun- 
ters (playing pieces) in one's o\m KAIAH. . — 

The number of counters used depends 4ipon the time available and age of players^ For 
a short game and for youthful players three counters are placed in each PIT. Adults use 
four, five or six counters > six makinp the most interesting game. 

The first player is selected by lot or agreement and alternates in succeeding games. 
Each player empties any of his PITS deemed advantageous, and, leaving it empty, distrib- 
utes counters one by one around to the right as far as thay go. If there are enough to 
reach beyond his own K/vLAH, t?hey are distributed one by one Into the PITS on the oppo- 
site side and then belong to the other player. The only place ever skipped is the op- 
ponent's KALAH, Once in a KALAH, the counters remain until the end of the game. 

The method of play ts distributing one by one around to the right, subject to two 
simple rules. 1. If the last counter lands in your own KALAH, you have another turn. 
By planning to have the right number of counters in two or more. PITS, it is possible to 
have several turns in succession. 2, If the last counter lands in an empty PIT on your 
own side you capture all of the counters in the PIT opposite, and place them, together 
with the one makin,^ the capture, in your own KALAH. A capture ends your turn. 

In reaching an empty PIT on your o\m side, it makes no difference whether you move a 
single counter one space, or distribute all around the board and back to your own side. 

Colors have no meaning except to make counting easier. Counters may be counted in 
any PIT on either side at any time. 

The game ends when all PITS on one side are empty. The first one out usually loses 
because he receives none of the counters left on the other side. They go into the KALAH 

^oa-the side, of the player who has been able to save them. This is one- the- exciting fea- 

tures of the game. A good player will force the other to distribute and play out. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to hold on to a lot of counters against a skillful player 
who tries to force tlieir distribution. 

The score is the nuraber captured fonn the opporvA^nt. The score ts quickly counted 
by restoring the original number of counters in each PIT, For instance. If one side has 
four left over, . his score is four to nothing. A series of games ends with a score of 
forty on one side. In tournaments, the eliminating score Is also farty. 
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PAYING CHESS BY NOTATION 

from Reuben Tine '3 Chess The Knsy Way - Rules 
for opening, niddle nnd end gnme str*Tlej',y. 

Rules for Op<*nlng CaTne Strnte^ 'v 

1. Open with either the Kinj', 's pnwn or the Queen 'r» pavn. 

2. V/hcrever possible, m.ike n j^jood developinf^ move, which t hreatens HOTnelhinp,. 

3. Develop knights before bishops. 

A. Pick the most sulC.Tble cqunre for n piece nnd develop it there once ^nd for r?ll. 

5. Hake one or two moves in the opening, not more, 

6. Do not bring your Queen out early. 

7. Castle as soon ns possible, preferably on the King's side. 

8. Play to get control of the center, 

9. Always try to in;?inLain at least one pavm in t!ie center. 
10. Do not sacrifice v/ithout a clear nnd adequ»tte reason. 

Ru les for Middle G.ime Stra te^^.y 

1. Have all your moves fit into definite plans. Do not play aimlessly. 

2. When you arc ahead in materials, exchan^^e as many pieces as possible especially 
Queens. * 

3. Avoid doubled, isolated and backward pawns, 

4. In cramped positions free yourself by exchanging. 

5. . Do not expose^our own King while the Queens are still on the board. 

6. All combinations are based on a double attack. 

7. If your opponent has one or more pieces exposed look for a combination. 

8. To attack the King you must open a file (or less often a diagonal) to gain access 
for your heavy pieces (Queen and rooks). 

9. Centralize the action . f ail the pieces. 
10. The best defense is a counter-attack. 

Rules for End Game Stra Ire gy 

1. To win without pawns you must be at least a rook or two pieces ahead. 

2* The King must be active in the end-game. 

3. Passed pawns must be pushed. 

4. Tlic easiest eiidingo to v;ia are pure pawn endings. 

5. If you are only one pa\;n ahead, exchange pieces, but not pawns. 

6. Do not place your pawns on tlie «ame color as your bishop. 

7. A bishop is better than a knight in all but blocked pa^vm positions. 

8. It is worth giving up a pawn to get a rook on the seventh rank. 

9. Rooks belong behind passed pawns. 
10, Blockade passed pawns with the King. 

Things to remember ; 

1. A file is a vertical series of squares. There are 8 files. 

2. A rank is a horizontal series of squares. Tiiere are 8 ranks 

3. A diagonal i3 a series of adjacent squares of the same color'going from on.^ 
edge of the board to the other. There are 26 diagonals. 

4. Synbols: K=King; Q-Queon; R-Uook; B=Bishop; N (sometimes Kt)-Knii>hf 
P=»Pawn, t> > 

5. O-^O-Cast.le on the King side; 0-0-0-Castle on the Queen side; ?-V/eak move- 
♦ =F.xcellent move; x^Capture. * 
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Chess Training Games 



from Chess Openings; Theory and Practice 
by I, A. Horowitz 



Giuoco Piano 


(Game 1) 




35 moves 


- Mate 


(w»;lte) 






White 


Black 




White 


Black 




White 


Black 


1 Pr K4 


P-KA 


13 


BxB 


NxB 


... 

25 


RxP 


K-Kl 


2 N-KB3 


N-QB3 


lA 


R-Kl 


P-KB3 


26 


R-N7 


K-Rl 


3 B-B4 


B-BA 


15 


q-K2 


Q-Q2 


27 


Q-RA 


KxR 


4 P-B3 


N-B3 


16 


QR-Bl 


P-B3? 


28 


Q-R7 


K-Bl 


5 P-QA 


PxP 


17 


P-Q5! 


PXP 


29 


Q-R8 


K-K2 


6 Px? 


B-N5 


18 


N-QA 


K-B2 


30 


Q-N7 


K-Kl 


7 N-B3 


P-QA 


19 


N-K6 


KR-QBl 


31 


Q-N3 


K-K2 


8 PxP 


XNxP 


20 


Q-NA 


P-KN3 


32 


Q-B7 


K-Ql 


9 0-Q 


B-K3 


21 


N-N5 


K-Kl 


33 


Q-B8 


Q-Kl 


10 B-KNS 


B-K2 


22 




K-Bl 


3A 


N-B7 


K-Q2 


11 BxN 


QBxB 


23 


R-B7! 


K-Nl 


35 


Q-Q6 bate 


12 NxB 


QxN 


2A 


R-N7! ! 


K-Rl 







II. Two Knights' Defense (Game 7) 



31 moves Mate (black) 



III. 



m 



1 

2 
3 
A 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



White 

P-KA 

N-KB3 

B-BA 

N-N5 

PxP 

B-N5 

PxP 

B-K2 

N-KB3 

N-K5 



White 

P-KA 
P-KBA 
N-KB3 
B-BA 

;TrK5 7 
N-B3 • 
PXP 

:Q-k2 



Black 




vmite 


Black 




White 


Black 


P-KA 


11 


P-KBA 


B-Q3 


21 


BxN 


B-KN5 


N-QB3 


12 


P-QA 


0-0 


22 


P-R5 


.Q-R2 


N-B3 


13 


0-0 


P-BA 


23 


Q-RA 


B-K7 


P-QA 


lA 


P-B3 


R-Nl 


2A 


R-Kl 


. N-N5 


N-QRA 


15 


N-R3 


pxp! 


25 


P-R3 


Q-B7 


P-B3 


16 


N-N5 


Rxn! 


26 


B-Q2 


B-BA 


PxP 


17 


BxN 


Q-N3 


27 


BxP . 


RxB 


P-KR3 


18 


P-QRA 


P-Q6 


28 


Q-K8 


K-R2 


P-K5 


19 


K-Sl 


P-R3 


29 


QxR 


qxp: 


Q-B2 


20 


N-BA 


NxN 


30 


KxQ 


B-B6 










31 


K-Bl 


N-R7 mate 


(Game 7) 




26 moves 


- Black resigns 






Black 




White 


Black 




White 


Black 



P-KA 
> PXP 
B-K2 
N-WB3 
N-N5 
P-Q3 
BxP 
Q-K2 
BxQ 



10 
11 
12 
13 
lA 
15 
16 
17 
18 



P-QA 

N-KA 

NxB 

BxP 

B-Q3 

0-0 

P-QN3 

QR-Kl 

R-K7 



B-Q3 
N-Q2 
PXN 

_..N-N3.. 
P-QA 
0-0 
N-B3 
B-N5 

N/N-Q2 



21 

22 



25 
26 



19 B-K5 

20 BxN 
N-K5 
B-R6-. 

23 B-N5 
2A B-B6 

nxp: 

rxn! 



P-QN3 
NxB 
B-K3 
B-Bl, 
P-QR3 
R-Nl 
B-N5 
Resigns 



IV. Lopez (Game 21) 



28 raoves - V;iiite resigns 



White 


Black 




vf i 1 4. I. C 






v/nite 


Black 






in 








y-Bl 


NxP 






1 1 
1 1 






On 


PxN 


KxN 


3 B-K5 


A X 


1 7 








f ^ »"0 


RxNP 


4 B-R4 




1 '\ 




PvTl 


00 


K-^ J 


B-K3 


5 B-N3 


B-BA 


lA 


Q-K2 


N-RA 


23 


R-B3 


Q-K2 


0 Ir-D J 




15 




NxB 


24 


R-H3 


P-N3 


7 P-KR3 


Q-B3: 


16 


PxN 


N-N3 


25 


K-Rl 


K-R2 


8 P-Q3 


P-R3 


17 


N-R2 


R-01 


26 






9 0-0 


KN-K2 


IS 


KR-Ql 


N-B5 


27 


P-RA 


R-Ql 












28 


P-R5 


R-Q8 














Resigns 




Sicilian 


Defense (Game 12) 




Draw 


after 46 moves 








White 


Black 




\fliite 


Black 




White 


Black 



1 

2 
3 
A 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
lA 
15 



P-KA 

N-KB3 

P-QA 

NxP 

P-QBA 

B-K3 

N-CiB3 

QxN 

t^-Ql 

B-Q3 

0-0 

R-BI 

P-(iN3 

B-Nl 

K-Rl 



P-QBA 

N-QB3 
PxP 

P-KN3 
B-N2 
N-B3 

N-KM5 
NxN 
P-KA 
P-li3 
0-0 
B-K3 

P-QR3 
R-Nl 

P-QNA 



16 
17 
10 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2A 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



PxP 

Q-Q3 

N-Q5 

PxB 

g-BA 

B-g2 

Q-B8 

g-Q7! 

Q-NA 

Q-R3 

B-K3 

KR-Ql 

B-Q2 

B-Q3 

BxN 



PxP 
P-N5 

BxN 
q-RA 
R-NA 
KR-Nl 
B-Bl 
R/A-N2 
P-BA 
QxQP 
N-NA 
Q-B2 
P-QA 
P-K5 

RxB 



31 
32 
33 
3A 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
AO 
Al 
42 
A3 
AA 
A5 
A6 



B-BA 

R-B7 

R-B8 

R-R8 

R-N8 

R.R8 

R-N8 

R-R8 

(i-K3 

RxR 

RxP 

P-KR3 

Q-K2 

R-R5 

Q-BA 

PxQ 



R-Ql 
R-Q2 
R-BA 
R-R2 
R-N2 
R-R2 
R-N2 
Q-Q2 
R-Bl 
QxR 

B-K2I 
Q-B6 

Q-QB3 
R-Q2 
QxQ 
Draw 



VI. Aleklne's Defense (Game 12) 



Draw after 36 moves 







White 


Black 




White 


Black 




Vhite 


Black 


> 


1 


P-KA 


N-KB3 


13 


N-K2 


N-Q2 


25 


K-B2 


RxP 




2 


P-K5 


N-QA 


lA 


0-0 


NxPl 


26 


BxR 


KxR 




3 


P-QBA 


N-N3 


15 


QxN 


B.B5 


27 


K-K3 


K-K3 




A 


P-B5 


N-QA 


16 


QxQ 


RxQ 


28 


K-KA 


P-KN3 


■ 


5 


B-B4 


P-K3 


17 


P-Q3; 


B/5xQP 


29 


P-QNA 


P-KRA 




6 


N-QB3 


P-Q3 


18 


R-Qi ; 


BxN I 


30 


P-N3 


K-B3 






-NxN 


PxN 


19 


P-Q7 


R-Ql 


31 


P-KR3 


K-K3 




8 


BxP 


P-QB3 


20 


B-N5 


BxR 


32 


P-NA 


P-N3 




9 


BxP 


KxB 


21 


RxB 


B-K2I 


33 


K-QA 


K-B3 




10 


BPxP 


Q-Kl 


22 


BxB 


K-B2 


3A 


P-QRA 


K-K3 




11 


Q-B3 


K-Nl 


23 


BxR 


RxB 


35 


K-KA 


K-Q3 




12 


Q-K3 


B-K3 


2A 


P-BA 


K-K2 


36 


P-R5 


K-K3 


















Draw 
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SECTION G 
Good Things for Teachers to Know 

I. What Should Teachers Know About Anecdotal Records? 

II. 65 Ways to Hay "Good for You" 



vans SHOUID TEACHERS KNOW ABOUT ANECDOTAL RECORDS? 



Definitions t Types t and Characteristics; Vlhat Are They ? 

A. Definitions: 

ll "A record of some significant item of conduct , a record of an 
episode in the life of a student; a word picture of the student 
in action; the teacher's best effort at talking a word snapshot 13. 
at the moment of the incident; any narrative of events in viiich 
the student t£ikes such a part as to reveal something vdiich may 
be significant about his i>ersonality," Randall 

2. ••A specialized form of i ncidental observation. It is a description 
of the child's conduct and personality in terms. of frequent brief, 
concrete observations of the pupil." Strang 

5. "Anecotes are descriptive accounts of episodes or occur occurences 
in the daily life of the student." Brown & Martin 

4, "A simple statement of an incident deemed significant with respect 

to a given pupil." Zahn 
5» '' Descriptions of actual behavior taking place in situations noted 

by the instructor, in ^^bntrast with rating scales which provide 

records only of the summary interpretations of the behavior observed." 

Taylor 

6. ''A specialized form of incidental observation... It aims to be an 
accurate record of some significant bit of behavior , a record of any 
event in which the student takes part in such a way as to reveal 
som5-*thing that might be significant about his personality." MoComic-k 

B. Types and Example s; 

1# Simple recording of item of conduct; "Fussed with girls about place 
at table. Asked teacher questions all day that she knew the answers 
to. Chewed the edges of a library book. When a little girl suggested 
that they walk through the halls quietly, Juanita hit her and said she 
wouldn't have anyone "Bossing" her. She again wrote her spelling words 
wrong." 

2. Observation vrLth interpretation; (a) Observation • "George did part 
of a motor experiment today which the instructions specifically stated 
that the instructor must be present. George soU£jit the aid of a student v 
Instead. He pulled the switch promptly and avoided trouble." (b) Inter- 
pretation - "It should be noted that he had the presence of mind to save 
the situation. He goes ahead by himself too much« without regard to 
instructions." 

?• Anecdote accompained by a recommendation; (a) Anecdote - "Henry stopped 
after class today and gave me an opportixnity to lead him to say, that he 
felt he was not doing himself justice because he did not* know how to take 
paart in discuasions effectively." (b) Treatment Recommended - "I told him 

that I had been aware from his attitude that, he yas in the habit of followin^! 

the trend of thou^t in the discussion. I advised him, when he was studying J 
to pick out one or two points each day which he definitely planned to bririjs 
up and discuss in class." 7] 
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C. Characteri stics of a Good Anecdotal Rec ord; 

(l)nObjec€ive - a clean word picture/ (2)' Subjective - limited 
to a center of attention and subordinates inconsequential details t 
(3) Raw data, (4) Written so as to be inderstood by other otJiers, 
(5) The anecdote is often an item idiose importance depends upon 
cumulative weighing. 

II, Purpose ^Why Keep Them? 

TCI Tx) furnish a variety of descriptions about students in specific 

and diverse situations. 
B. To substitute, for vague generalizations about students, specific 

exact descriptions of behavior* 
C* To stimulate teachers to contribute to the records of students in 

order that they may be helped to make optimum progress vmder the 

best possible conditions. 

D. To contribute towards understanding the basic personality pattern 
which may be revealed over a period of time under varying conditions* 

E. To encourage self-analysis by students by providing factual material 
for mutual understanding and counseling. 

P. To afford qualitive data to supplCTient and assist in the interpretation 
of various quantitative records of achievement. 

Ill, Functions: To V?hat Uses Are They Peing Put? 

A. Benefiting the child by treating him as a developing individual with 
psychological, social, and personal needs. 

B. Increasing the teacher's understanding of the child, and giving her 
skill, insight, sympathy, powers of obser^/atdon, and of evaluating. 

C. Inducting students into student teaching and for placement. 

D. Adding the guidance and j^medial program of the school. 

E. Studying the character developr.ent of children. 

P. Studying t>T3ical children, as in a correctional school. 

G. Grading children, not with letters, but with statement and paragraph 
grades. 

H. Improving and reconstructing the school curriculum thi-cugh emphasis 
on the individual approach. 

I. Supplying illustrative material for text books and other literature 
essential for professional progress. 

IV. Drawbacks: Have Anecdotal Records Any Weaknesses? 

A. Difficulty in observing and recording what the child is actually 

doing in the context of what has led up to the act and what is to follow. 

B. Distinguishing the facts of observation from an interpretation of these 
facts. 

C. Danger of teacher's biases or subjective approach coloring which facts 
are recorded and the manner of recording. 

D. Problem of the recording taking too much of the teacher's time and energy 

E. Difficulty in that these records are not susceptible to statistical 
treatment. 
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V. Mechanics and Analysis: Who Keeps Them and How? 

A. The average length of anecdote in 23 words; within a median range 

of 16 words: and a range of 1 to 315 words. 
5;'^ Anecdotes of optimum value must be gathered from a large number 

of situations and by a considerable nxanber of people. 

C. Approximately 60< of the teacher's time is involved in thinking 

about the student and what is to be written; ^% in the actual 
writing. 

D. As the teaching load increases, the ntmber of anecdotes per potential 

class hour of contact tends to decrease. 

E. Approximately half of the anecdotes studied cor behavior other 
than classroom achiev^ent. 

F. Anecdotes should be coordinated into a Behavior Journal and filed in 

the office of the person with the major responsibility for counseling 
the student. 

VI. Their Interpretation: After They Are Recorded, VJhat Then? 

A. Backgrotmd infonnation should be sought which affords insist into the 

behavior of the child and which shows the relationship of the infonnation 
to the early use of the anecdotal record. 

B. The reptition of anecdotes of the same content is important. 

C. It is doubtful whether a record can be very complete vathout range in an 

extended number of situations. 

D. It is desirable to have a periodic sxammation, synthesis, and interpretation 

of behavior previously reported. 

E. It is necessary to consider the reasons for the disappearance from the 

record of behavior previously reported. 
P. It is important to recognize the deviations of the individual from his 
usual patterns of behaviors. 

G. Inconsistencies in the behavior patterns of the individual, when discovered, 

make it possible to find personality conflicts in the individual. 

H. There should be sensitivity to reported behavior which gives uniqueness 

and individuality to the student. 

VII. Evaluation: Is It Vorth The Effort? 

A. Pesearch as to the value of anecdotal records quantitatively was made 

at Rochester, (See Section V of this paper for some of the findings.) 

B. Wrightstone considers the anecdotal record to be a qualitative obser\-ational 

technique; and that a comparsion of the judgements of two groups of qualified 
raters based on anecdotal records shows close agreement in appraising the 
recorded behavior. 

C. Hamalinen made a study in which he compared the correlation between the 

anecdotal records and the test scores of the piipils. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR BEHAVIOR JOURNAL 



INCIDENTS TO BE RECORDED ; 

!• Incidents which give a sample of the typical behavior of the child. 

2. Incidents which are so typical as to cause conment. 

3. Incidents which furnish guides as to necessary next steps. 

4. Evidences of excessive day-dreaming, general apathy, and verbalizations which 
are indicative of his attitudes. 

5. Any general tendency to be over active, withdrawn, fearful, to speak in a 
shrill voice, should be noted, even though there appear to be no particular 
incident with a date. 

6. Persistent mannerisms such as: thumb sucking, nail biting, blinking of the 
nyes, unustial movements of the body or limbs. 

7# 'Evidences of improvement or deterioration. 

8. Changes in the child's home life, (such as arrival of a sibling) 

9. Types of pressure the parents bring to bear on the child 

10. Notes on illnesses, eating, sleeping habits, evidence of fatigue. 

11. Records of telephone calls, conferences and discussions. 

12. Things about the child or school which cause the parents concern. 

FORI^ OF THE BEHAVIOR JOURNAL : 

1. Identifying data concerning the child at the top of the page. (Name, age, 
date) 

2. Paper with center vertical ruling. 

3. Record Incidents describing the situation at time of incident on left side 
of the page. 

A. Record response of teacher, aide, etc., comments and/or interpretation of 

the behavior on the right side of the page. 
5. Indicate or identify the recorder, or person reporting the incident. 

USES OF THE BEHAVIOR JOURNAL ; 

1. Recurring problems indicate points at which parent education is needed. 

2. Record serves as guide for curriculum planning. 

3. Journal records alert teacher to need for consideration of individual child- 
ren's problems. 

A. Records may show persistent unusual behavior of a child indicating a need for 
special diagnostic study. 

5. Records may indicate a child's strengths as well as areas of weakness^ 

6. Journal records provide helpful data for use of specialist to whom a child 
may be referred. 

7. Records of a child's behavior over a period of time can be extremely helpful 
in conferring with parent regarding his child's progress and/or special needs. 

From: Olson, Willard C. Child Development . Boston: D. C. Health and Company, 
1959, Appendix D. pp. 467-473. 



65 WAYS TO SAY "GOOD FOR YOU" 
By Edward S. Kubany 



Everyone knows that a little praise goes a long way in any classroom. But 
a little praise" really needs to be something more than the same few phrases 
repeated over and over ad nauseum. Your students need more than the traditional 
•"Good", ''Very good", and "Fine", if encouragement is in the cards. Here are 
some additional possibilities: 



That*s really nice. 
Thank you very much. 
Wowi 

That's great. 

I like the way you're working. 
Keep up the good work. 
Everyone's working so hard. 
That's quite an improvement. 
Much better. 
Keep it up. 

It's a pleasure to teach when you 

work like this. 
Good job. 
V/hat neat work. 

You really outdid yourself today. 
This kind of work pleases me very 
much. 

Congratulation, you only missed 

Tliat's right I Good for you. 
Terrific. 

I bet your Mom and Dad would be 
proud to see the Job you did 
on this. 

Beautiful. 

I'm very proud of the way you 
worked (are working) today. 

Excellent work. 

I appreciate your help. 

Very good. Why don't you show 
the class? 

Thank you for (sitting down, being 
quiet, getting right to work, etc.) 

Marvelous. 

Groovy. 

Right on. 

Par out. 

You make it look easy. 
That's coming along nicely. 



For sure. 
Sharp. 

That looks like it's going to be 

a great report. 
I like the way Tora is working. 
My goodness, how impressive. 
You're on the right track now. 
That's "A" work. 
John is in line. 
Mary is waiting quietly. 
Dickie got right down to work. 
Ann is paying attention. 
It looks like you put a lot of work 

into this. 
That's clever. 
Very creative. 
Very interesting. 
Good thinking. 

That's an interesting way of look- 
ing at it. 
Now you've figured it out. 
Clifford has it. 
That's the right answer. 
Now you've got the hang of it. 
Exactly right. 
Super. 

Superior work. 
That's a good point. 
That's a very good observation. 
That certainly is one way of looking 
at it. 

, That's an interesting point of view. 
Thank you for raising your hand. 

Charles, what is it? 
Sherrie is really going to town. 
You've got it now. 
Out of sight. 
Nice going. 

I like the way Bill (the class) has 
settled down. 
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ERIC 



LET THIS BE OUR DREAM FOR OUR CHILDREN: 



That they ©ay always know. 
In the brief and fleeting years of child*- 
hood. 

The warmth of our unfailing love - 
For only thus shall they learn to love. 

LET THIS BE OUR DREAM FOR OUR CHILDREN: 

That they may always, even in their 

youngest years. 
Receive our full respect as persons - 
For only thus shall they gain self-respect. 
And learn respect for others, 

LET THIS BE OUR DREAM FOR OUR CHILDREN: 

That they may always find us, their elders. 
Seeking to preserve and to create things 

of enduring beauty - 
For only thus shall they learn to love 

the beautiful, and to live beautifully. 

LET THIS BE OUR DREAM FOR OUR CHILDREN: 

That they may even find us, their elders. 
Open and receptive to new truths, 
And eager in their quest for knowledge - 
For only thus shall they become lovers of 
and seekers after truth. 

LEX THIS BE OUR DREAM FOR OUR CHILDREN: 

That, day by day, they may find themselves 
with our help, more and more free. 

To make their own mistakes, and profit by 
them; 

To discover their own values, and grow by 
them;.. 

To reject bur ways and adopt their o\m, 

^nd mature by so doing !-> 
For only thus shall they become better 

persons than we have been. 

LET THIS BE OUR DREAM FOR OUR CHILDREN: 

Huimbly, hopefully, devotedly. 

We dream great dreams for our children: 

And may ours be the sobering knox^lcdge 

That only through our deeds 

Can all these dreams come true. 

by Vi 111am D. Hammond 
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